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“Proolaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Prusipext oF 
tae Unsrrep Stares, but the CommANDER oF TRE Ary, 
HAS.POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. >... From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIviL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It iss war power. I say it is a w, 
powtr ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cot y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT on, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 


|, tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 
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PLACE OF THEM, When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Abas, 
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and drove back the invaders of Washington and of the 
Administration. (Great applause.) Who of us will 
not accept the omen that it might have been reserved 
for him to rescue not only the capital on that day, 
but to rescue the whole country at the present time ? 
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When we were first acquaint, 
thought you were an honest man, 
“her nothing of a saint; 
Raycteen ne wore the Spanish cloak, 
You love the negro so, 
ind hate the white man, so you do, 
" My jolly old Abe, my Jo. 
old Abraham, my jolly old Abe, 
W hat do you re ally mean : 
Your negro proclamation 18 
4 wild fanatic’s dream ! 
rhe war you did begin, old Abe, 
; And that you surely know, a 
vy,» ehould have made a compromise, 
“My ‘olly old Abe, my Jo. 


Ol Abrabam, my jolly old Abe, 
Your darkey plan has failed ; 
this you know that eruel war 
~ And taxes you've entailed. 
Jo this unhappy land, old Abe, 
Are weeping, wail and woe, 
That you can’t cure, bor we endure, 
My je lly old Abe, my Jo. 
(ld Abraham, my jolly old Abe, 
The blindest man can see 
The Union you will not restore 
Till every negro’s free, , 
And, equal with the best of men, 
Inarm and arm can go, 
To vote as you may wish him to, 
My jolly old Abe, my Jo. 
ae —Linden Laurie. 
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THE WAY THE CAT JUMPS. 


There is no mistaking the indications of the 
vs. The Radical party is losing strength, and 





Conservative gaining it, hourly. All the move- 
ais are toward our side, Every day brings tid- 
xs of Lincoln papers and Lincoln men coming 
r to the McClellan standard. The number of | 
sinal Lincolnites—those who worked hard for 
m during the campaign of "60—stampeding to the | 
yservative ranks, is remarkable. Hundreds of | 
rrominent men could be named. The papers, par- | 
ularly the German journals, which have hauled 
in the Lincoln flag, and run up MecClellan’s con- 
tional Union Jack, may be counted by scores. 
\nd against all these changes the Radicals cannot 
fi a single instance of a McClellan paper, or a 
McClellan man, turning to Lincoln. The conver- 
sare not that way—and cannot be, in the na- 
weof things. You might as well expect a Chris- 
nto turn Lindoo. 
The march of progress is not backward. It is 
Lincola, not McClellan, that the country is getting 
rof day by day. The people have no reason 
lissatisfied with McClellan. So far from that, 
\ have every reason to be more and more sat- 
| with him, as time proves the wisdom of his 
niitary plans and vindicates tke broad statesman- 
spol bis views upon the great questions that are 
wr distracting the country. But every day and 
very hour demonstrate only the more clearly the | 
witvof Mr. Lincoln to extricate the nation | 
the terrible dangers into which his administra- 
has plunged it. Every day and every hour | 
steadily and rapidly swelling the torrents of 
“oni that are poured out in defence of that policy ; 
are udding millions upon millions to the nation- 
, already mountain high. The more these 
‘sare looked at and dwelt upon, the more pow- 
“ol appear the reasons to every frank, disinterest- 
“ person for desiring a change. Such a change | 
‘ofered by the election of McClellan. It cannot 
Mssbly make things worse than they are, and may 
—id, forour part, we feel sure that it will—make 
“ngs infinitely better. _ Thousands of men are 
Wing the Radieal party, because they have found 
‘and because of its hollowness and hypocrisy. 
‘ands of others are leaving it, not exactly be- 
they have found it out, but on the general 
pe that human rature sooner or later tires of 
‘Hod of diet, and craves a change. These are 
“se of the reasons why the Radical party is disin- 
“Pang, and the Conservative party building up ac- 
us trom its debris. 
Mr. Lincoln's prospects were far better a month 
an they are to-day. They are better to-day 
“ey will be a week from to-day ; and) they 
ry 0 ay Anna and worse every day thence on- | 
- ~ t. Lincoln has passed his perihelion, and is | 
__elbg comet-like toward the other end of his 
eh orbit. He will reach it and be out of 
yy.) ‘Me first Tuesday of November. But, as 
Won recedes from the sky, Gen. McClellan | 
y , toitwitha larger orb and a fuller radiance. 
ets ‘0 rounded his aphelion when he wrote his | 
. Of ae eptance; and every minute has been 
—e him, with inereased velocity, towards the 
te et politi alsystem; and his arrival there 
+, Ppoimed time may be set down as positive- 
‘)thing in the almanac. He passed Mr. 
g the other way, some weeks ago... 
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“RUE OF HON, ROBT, 0. WINTHROP, 


Meitered at gf “WoW ; TT 
) eh. | Met lellan-Copperhead Ratification 
Re ns U nion Square, New York, on Sat- 
, ening, September 17, 1864 -— 


; + thank you, 


€: fellow-citizens, for this kindly and 
Txt ry Cephon. You know me, men of New 
. Si mat, Presume to imagine that you know 

ino net Of the whig party of the Union. I 
the invitation of your committee to 
rind dee it for nothing else than to witness 
that this Settee. (Applause.) I was prom- 
the cit of sy d be the largest meeting ever held 
Sends, in Uni ew York. You are assembled, my 
tel that ios 7 Square, and I am glad to be as- 
HO of the Pras, Ntend to stand square on the plat- 
m wnedie (Applause and laughter.) You 
‘astitotion + bert the anniversary of the day the 
"ens, and a the attesting signatures of its 
the tp uphold do to be assured that you will re- 
®iemaey of - Deny and to vindicate the 
& avembled <a onstitution. (Applause.) You 
Yih oop able on the anniversary of the day on 
Pat work noble candidate himself completed his 
2 the. te Tescuing the capital of the country 
datntam psa hosts, by the splendid victory 
Mee] ao, S oud applause.) You have not for- 
“tly days of at man can have forgotten—those 
"Pblic seemed ember, 1861, when the fate of our 
"ey man's he trembling in the scales, and when 
* Young am rt a failing him for fear, and when 
bay indienitic le candidate, forgetting the un- 
land roms ?. Which he had just been sub- 
bis og, membering nothing but the danger of 


“ not refuse 
*re to-night, 


“Ountry . 
with ity 7 bis own determination to stand or 
"Ae but bee” Sathered up the fragments “of bis 
tat wt army, reorganized those scattered 


< 





8, as . 
if by the waving of a magician’s wand, 


You have not forgotten 
that this was General McClellan’s last military ser- 
vice, and that a few weeks after this he was dismiss- 
ed from the army. But, thank beaven, the day is at 
length at hand when the people of the United States 
have the constitutional opportunity and the consti- 
tutional right to revise and reverse the decrees of the 
Administration. 

Young men of New York and of the nation, it is 
you especially who ought to see that this great work 
is accomplished. Our candidate is especially a young 
man’s candidate. It may well be the pride of 
“ Young America” to see that he has not only fair 
play and a generous support, but that he has an op- 
portunity of showing what the young men are able 
to do, and are destined to do, in the high civil places 


of the land, as well as upon the field of battle. This | 


campaign, however, is not so much a personal contest 
as between Mr. Lincoln and General McClellan ; it 
is a question as to the nation’s welfare and the na- 
tion’s life. For myself, I cannot repress the eonvic- 
tion that the best interests of our country, that the 
best hopes of restoring the American nation, origin- 
ally and methodically, demand a change of Admin- 
istration at the approaching Presidential election. 
(Great applause.) 1 cannot repress the conviction, 
the deep, earnest apprehension that, if the policy 
which has been adopted and pursued by President 
Linco!n and his advisers throughout the last two 
years shall be pursued four years more—that we 
shall be irretrievably plunged into the fathomless 
abyss of disunion. (Applause.) The policy lately, 
I think, has been more to destroy the Union than to 
build it up; schemes of philanthropy on the one 


side, and of subjugation on the other, have occupied | 


the minds of men. ‘The great, leading, constitution- 
alidea of restoration seems to have been Jost sight 


of, and we have been treated to a hundred various | 


projects of “ reconstruction.” Opinions like those 
emanating from men whom we suppose to be loyal, 
in power, strike us more forcibly than if they came 
from rebels. There are no terms of denunciation or 
condemnation which, in my judgment, it does not 
deserve ; and if it would doany good to spend the 
night in railing at the rebellion, or in railing at the 
force of the rebellion, if it would be anything better 
than “ baying yonder moon,” [ would join with you 
in the denunciation until that moon will set and rise 
again. (Applause.) But you remember how all, 
four years ago, rose up, without any reference to 
party, and did all they could to support the Admin- 
istration. But no considerations of patriotism, my 
friends, no considerations of loyalty, call upon us to 
go further while supporting the Administration. We 
will support the powers that be as long as theirterm 
shall last, not as approving their policy but as recog- 
nizing the legitimate position of the authority of the 
government. But no considerations of patriotism, 
no considerations of loyalty can call upon us to pro- 
long the supremacy of a party whose part it has so 
eminently been to destroy every spark of the Union 
sentiment in the Southern, breast, to implant in its 
stead a dogged, desperate determination never to be 
reconciled—never to submit or yield—never to come 
again under rulers whom they have learned to hate. 
No considerations of loyalty, I say, can call upon us 
to prolong-the existence or renew the term of an Ad- 
ministration whose peculiar policy, by exciting this 
spirit of hatred and desperation, has rendered the 
victories of our armies a hundred fold more to be 
achieved, and has robbed them of almost all their 
legitimate results after they have been achieved. 
(Applause.) For, my friends, there are no victories 
which ever cst so much, or come to so little, as those 
which are extorted from a foe who has been goaded 
and maddened into desperation. This goading and 
maddening process will serve very well to increase 
the sport of a bull fight, but it has at least cost us 
one Bull Run, (laughter,) and it is never destined, 
in my judgment, to secure those vietories which are 
to ve followed by peace and union. (Applause.) 

My friends, I would not be understood to cast any 
imputations upon the patriotism of President Lin- 
coln, or anybody else; I am not here for that pur- 

I have no doubt that he honestly desires to 
save the country. How can he helpit? How can 
any man doubt that President Lincoln should 
desire to write his name upon the roll of his- 
tory as the restorer of the American Union ? 
It is a title which might satisfy the most exalted 
ambition. ButI fear that he has become so en- 
tangled by his own proclamations and admissions 
and pledges upon the subject of slavery, that he is 
incapacitated for bringing about any early or suc- 
cessful conclusion of this terrible struggle. He has 
weaved for himself a gordian knot which be cannot 
untie, and which the truest and sharpest swords 
which we can employ have not yet been able to cut 
asunder. Why, who has—has anybody—forgotten 
that recent notification,that extraordinary manifesto, 
“ To whom it may concern,” (laughter,) which he 
published so recently in answer to propositions for 
peace, and in which he was obliged, according to 
these proclamation pledges, to insert a condition 
which discomfited even his best friends, and ren- 
dered hopeless every proposition or effort upon the 
subject. 

My friends, we need new counsels, we need new 
counsellors, we need a change of policy, we need a 
return to that constitutional policy under which the 
North was originally rallied for the suppression of 
this rebellion—the policy which, as you all remem- 
ber, was embodied in that glorious resolution which 
was adopted in the Senate of the United States on 
the fourth of July, 1861, upon the motion of my 
ever honored and lamented friend, Mr. Crittenden, 
of Kentucky—a State which I am rejoiced to see is 
represented on the platform at this moment—which 
was almost unanimously adopted. You remember 
that resolution ; it embodied the simple straightfor- 
ward policy, the const.cntional policy, of going for 
the restoration of the Union without any view of 
subjugation or conquest, without any view of ex- 
termination or proscription ; it bad the one single 
view of restoring the authority of the Constit ution 
and restoring the union of the States. That was 
the policy, my friends, which would have divided 
the South; it was the policy which ought to have 
satisfied and united the North. Let me rather say 
that it was the policy, and it is still the policy, 
which, pursued under the lead of men against whom 
the whole heart of the South has not been inflamed, 
embittered and poisoned, under the lead of men 
who are not ashamed to avow their readiness for 
reconciliation, that highest ornament of the Chris- 
tian character, without which we cannot hope for 
the blessing of God upon our arms—this is the pol- 
icy which, thus pursued, will still, I honestly believe, 
restore the union of the States, and present our 
flag and our country once more in the face of all 
the world, with a star for every State, and a State 
for every star. Oh, what a glorious day that wil: 
be for us and all mankind! I confess that if to 
pant for it, to yearn for it, to subject one’s self to 
the imputation of being a peace man is crime, lam 


_ the guiltiest man alive. (Applause.) How can we 
better advance the interests of that policy than by 
| promoting the election of the man who is the very 
| personification of it? (Applause—* We'll do it.”) 
That is the policy which your own McClellan bas 
lenforeed and illustrated better than anybody else 
| could do for him in his noble despatch from Harri- 
| son’s Landing, in his brilliant oration at West Point, 
| and more than all in his admirable letter accepting 
|the nomination for the Presidency. Those are the 
| platforms for all time. Why, fellow-citizens, if any- 
| body is disposed to cavil with you about your plat- 
| form, tell them that General McClellan has made 
| his own platiorm, and that it is broad enough and 
| comprehensive enough for every patriot in the land 
}tostand upon. (Applause.) Tell them, those cav- 
| illers, too, that you would as soon think of holding 
| General McClellan responsible for not having taken 
Richmond when he was so rashly interfered with 
|and so cruelly stripped of his troops, as you would 
i think of holding him respomsible for any equivocal 
| words of Chicago conventions, or of any other con- 
ventions under the sun. Tell them, too, that you 
| would as soon imagine that the brave Army of the 
| Potomac would have been frightened from follow- | 
ing him by the Quaker guns along the roadside, as 
that any of the honest supporters of McClellan for 
the Presidency should be scared from their position 
by any paper bullets of the brain which might have 
been concocted in the midnight session of a resolution 
committee during the hurly burly of the presidential 
nomination. (Great applause.) ‘Te!l them that 
General McClellan has made his own platform, 
and that we all recognize it, and it ought to be sat- 
isfactory to everybody. That admirable letter of | 
acceptance, above all things, ought to be hailed | 
with delight and with gratitude even by those who | 
are too far committed to other parties to give it} 
their support. That letter alone is worth an army | 
with banners to the cause of the nation. It has the } 
| true clarion ring to ratly a nation to the rescue. It 
| speaks in trumpet tones to all our deluded brethren 
jat the South, and tells them that there never was a 
| dream of ceasing hostilities on any other basis than 
| that of Union (applause), while, at the same time, 
| it opens wide to them a door of reconciliation and 
| peace whenever they shall manifest their willingness | 
to return to their allegiance to the Constitution and 
ithe laws. Why, it has torn the flag of the revilers 
fot General McClellan as handsomely as Sherman 
himself has torn the flag of Hood at Atlanta. 
|(Laugbter.) It has destroyed every pretence for 
those unjust insinuations, those sweeping and abom- 
inable insinuations against the opponents of this ad- 
| ministration, which have fallen from so many 
partisan tongues. It has destroyed every pretext 
for the idea that there is any party at the North 
ready for an ignominious abandonment of the cause | 
jin which we are engaged, or ready to entertain any 
| propositions which are incompatible with the Con- | 
[ Seton and the Union. The Union, the Union at | 
all hazards! ( That’s the talk.”) It is distinetly | 
the import of the letter of acceptance of the 8th of | 
| September of George B. McClellan. The Union, 
jin any event, was the import of the Farewell Ad- 
| dress of George Washington. (Applause.) “ The 
| Union, it must be preserved,” is distinctly the maxim 
|of McClellan in 1864, as it was the maxim of An- 
| drew Jackson in 1832. (Applause.) A Democratic | 
| President saved the country then, and I believe a | 
| Democratic President can save the country now. 
| (Applause.) Let us then, my friends, rally round 
| his great principle of unconditional unionism which 
| belonged to Washington, Jackson, and McClellan, 
alike. Let us follow the flag, the whole flag, and | 
nothing but the flag. (Applause.) Let us vindi- 
cate the rights of free opinion, free speech, a free 
press, and of free elections, even in a time of civil 
war. Let us show to all the world that we are still, 
and always mean to be a free people. Let us bring 
no -railing accusations against the patriotism of 
others, and let us treat all accusations against our 
own patriotism with the contempt and the scorn 
which they deserve. And let us now and always, 
as we throw forth McClellan banners to the breeze, 
let our word now and always be, to friend and foe 
| alike, those words which I rejoige to have seen em- | 
blazoned upon so many banners and mottoes and | 
| platforms vpon this occasion—* The Union ; it is | 
our only cordition of peace; we ask no more, but | 
the Union must be preserved at all hazards.” 
Mr. Winthrop resumed his seat amid tremendou 
applause. 
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i Selections 


| UNION MASS-MEETING IN BROOKLYY, N.Y. | 


One of the largest meetings ever held in Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y. on the evening of the 22d ult., crowded 
every corner of the Brooklyn Academy of Masic } 
with beautiful women and intelligent citizens. 

The Hon. Henry Wutson, of Massachusetts, | 
was the first speaker. He said :— 


Mr. Prestpent, LApIEs AND GENTLEMEN :— 
I am sure you came here to-night not for mere par- | 
tisan purposes. If there ever was a time when the | 
injunction of Daniel Webster should be accepted | 
by every loyal American heart, that our object | 
should be our country, our whole country, and no- | 
thi but oi country, this is the day. “(Cheers.) | 
I come not here to defend the Republican party in | 
the United States. That party is now administer- | 
ing the government of our country. It has its) 
faults; it has made its mistakes. But they are the | 
mistakes of the head, and not of the heart. (Cheers.) 
That party was brought into being to resist the ag- | 
gressive slaveholding policy of the land barons of 
the South. Jt represents to-day the cause of hu- 
man liberty on the North American continent. 
(Cheers.) It represents the spirit of American na- 
tionality. It has never fired upon the flag of our 
country, and never murdered one of its defenders. 
(Cheers.) With it is every noble sentiment of the 
human soul; with it and bebind it are the prayers 
and the blessings of all the champions of hu- 
man liberty throughout the world. John Bright, 
the champion of human liberty (cheers) in our fa- 
therland, is with and for this administration of our 
government and of our country in its trial. Gari- 
baldi speaks for us, thinks for us, feels for us. And | 
against us is every traitor on this continent, and ev- 
ery Rebel sympathizer; against us are all the cham- 
pions of privileged rights throughout the world. We | 
stand to-day maintaining the nationality of the | 
country and the liberties of the human race. 
(Cheers.) For forty odd months the country has 
been desolated by civil war. To-night our brothers 
are down on the banks of the Mississippi, on the 
shores of the Bay of Mobile, on the shores of Caro- 
lina, or with Grant round Richmond (cheers,) with 
Sherman at Atlanta, (cheers,) and marching with 
Sheridan out of the Shenandoah Valley. (Cheers) 
They are following their worn and faded banner, | 
ready at the tap of the drum to burl themselves 
upon the rebel legions for the salvation of our per- 
iled country. It is our duty to see to it that there 











| and could not do it. 


shall.be no firing upon their rear. (Cheers.) They 
will take care of the enemies of the country in 
front ; we will take care of the enemies of the coun- 
try in theirrear. (Cheers.) 

SPEECH OF GEN. HOOKER. 

At this point, the audience caught sight of the 
soldier-like form of “ Fighting ” Joe Hooker, when 
a scene occurred transcending anything ever wit- 
nessed hereabouts in the way of a reception. The 
whole audience sprang to their feet, cheer rose upon 
cheer, of the magnetic, electrical kind, that thrills 
along the nerves; ladies waved their handkerchiefs, 
gentlemen swung their hats, Gen. Hooker bowing 
his acknowledgments, and, for a moment, seeming 
almost overcome by the demonstration. When the 
applause had somewhat abated, Gen. Hooker step- 
ped forward, in answer to loud calls, and said : 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I need not tell you 
that lam totally unprepared for this. I cannot and 
I do not take this demonstration or any part of it to 
myself. I am not worthy of this reception. (“ Yes 
you are ;” and cheers.) Iam nomore worthy of it 
than you. We are all here inthe same boat ; you 
have been working in one place, and I have been 
working in another. (Cheers.) Your victories are 
as dear to us in the front as the victories in the front 
are dear to you. The victories of the last Fall, I 
speak with a full knowledge, were hailed with as 
much joy and enthusiasm in the army as though 
they had been achieved by the army I belong to. 
The victory of Ohio we felt, and I hope we may 
feel many more ; and I do not doubt that next No- 
vember we shall taste of one to which this rebellion 
has furnished no parallel. 1 need not tell you that 
I am rejoiced to find such an assemblage here to- 
night, and it shows that it is all right with our cause 
and our country. (Cheers.) No misfortune can 
befall us when our people are animated by the feel- 
ing which is evinced here to-night. If the war has 
been prolonged, it has not been from our weakness, 
but from our consciousness of strength. We have 
not put forward all our energies and resources, al- 
though we have shown and we have employed re- 
sources which have amazed the world. But in the 
North, the North has not yet made that one great ef- 
fort tocrush this revolt by a blow—it could do it 
and can do it any day when it moves for that pur- 
pose. (Cheers.) The people in these loyal States, 
and I am proud to say it, the people have been in 
alvance of the authorities in all of this rebellion, 
(cheers,) and they will be until they reach the end, 
and the end is not remote. (Cheers.) I am re- 
joiced to meet you, and to meet you under such aus- 
pices as I do to-night. Tidings, glorious tidings 
reach us from all of the armies; the work goes brave- 
ly on. There are no Copperheads (great cheers)— 
there are no Copperheads in the army. (Cheers.) 
They will fight well, and they will vote well. 
(Cheers.) More devotion, more loyalty, never, 
never animated the hearts and the hands of men 
more brave. 

I thank you most sincerely for the kindness with 
which you have received me to-night. 1 am un- 
worthy of it. (No! no!) I believe in the bumble 
capacity in which I have been placed, I have never 
failed to do my duty, (cheers and * That’s so!”) and 
I don’t intend to now. I wish you all good night. 


The General then retired amid loud and prolong- 
ed cheering. 
CONCLUSION OF SENATOR WILSON’S SPEECH. 


After Gen. Hooker had retired, Mr. Wilson again 
arose and continued his address. He said, referring 
to this most agreeable interruption, “ 1 want you, 
gentlemen, when you go home to-night, to remember 
that of the Democratic party that voted against 
Abraham Lincoln four years ago there are tens and 
hundreds of thousands like fighting Joe Hooker. 
The Democratic party of to-day and the Demo- 
cratic party of four years ago, is divided into four 
marked and distinct parties. One section of that par- 
ty is represented by such men as Benjamin F. Butler 
(cheers), who hung up in New Orleans the traitor 
that tore down the flag of our country, like a dog. 
Another representative is your own Daniel S. Dick- 
inson, and the brilliant and philosophic Bancroft ; 
our Lieut. Gen. Grant; Gen. Sherman; Gen. Lo- 
gan. Ido not know what Sheridan is, but 1 know 
he has made a great speech this week against the 
Chicago platform (cheers)—these men speak for the 
country, fight for the country, and vote for the Ad- 
ministration. (Cheers.) Then we have another 
section of this party which asks us to put the Gov- 
ernment into their hands, and that is the urcondi- 
tional peace section (hisses) represented by such a 
man as Fernando Wood, (lisses,) by Vallandigham, 
the great martyr, (hisses,) by George H. Pendleton, 
who never voted for the country, (hisses,) by Long 
and Harris, who, on the floor of Congress, thanked 
God we had not conquered the Southern people, 
hen there is another section 
to which Seymour belongs, (hisses)—a set of wait- 
ers upon Providence, men who are governed by 


| events; for the country a little to-day, and against 


the country a great deal to-morrow ; a little war 
and a great deal of peace. Horatio Seymour is one 
of the chief leaders of that section of the Demo- 
cratic party. There is another section for whom 
lentertain a great deal of kind feeling. They are 
patriotic men ; they are for the country—they have 
given their money to the country—they want the 
country to succeed; but they are wedded to the 
Democratic name, and they are exceedingly 
alarmed about the proclamation of emancipation. 
Now among that class of men our friends have a 
grand missionary field, and I hope they will use it 
and improve it. The Democratic party, as such, 
will you surrender the government into their hands? 
(“ Never!”) They went up to Chicago the other 
day, and they went, as we all know, by the way of 
Niagara Falls, (langhter,) and these Democrats 
held a consultation with Jeff Davis’s agents at 
Niagara Falls, and agreed upon the platform ; and 
the Richmond papers, on the 3d of September, pub- 
lished what the platform was to be as agreed upon. 
They went to Chicago with the platform, and pro- 
claimed it there, and we now have the Niagara-Chi- 
cago platform. (Laughter.) They sent their plat- 
form to the country. They started from Chicago 
with the idea that they were to march right straight 
over this country to victory. They had hardly left 
that city before they began to feel the cold and 
chilling breezes of the people. No sooner was that 
platform telegraphed over the country, than the 
people rose in the majesty of their power, just as 
they rose when the echoes of the cannon of Sum- 
ter went over the land. (Cheers.) We were gloomy 
before that Conventien, as we were before the. fir- 
ing upon Sumter. But the moment it was pro- 
claimed that hostilities must close, that our brave 
soldiers must turn their backs on the enemies of the 
country, then the instinctive patriotism of the 
American people brought all patriots to their feet. 
(Cheers.) And I tell you to-night this Presidential 
battle is already @pn. (Cheers.) Abrabam Lin- 
coln (cheers) will receive the votes of more than 
twenty States of this Union, and more than three 
hundred thousand ular majority; and 1 want 
you to take home this prediction with you, and re- 


member it after the 8th of November next. Gen- 
tlemen, this Niagara-Chicago Platform, this Platform 
inspired by Jeff. Davis's agents (hisses) is before 
this country. They have put their candidate 
upon it. Is there a man here to-night who can tell 
us whether McClellan is on the Platform? (A 
| voice, “The Platform is on him.” Laughter.) 
Whether he stands upon the Platform, spits upon it, 
| Clings to it, lies round it loose? (Laughter.) Not 
}a man of you ean tell us that. But I heard aman 
| say in the audience that the Platform is upon him. 
| (Renewed laughter.) Well now, gentlemen, the 
| very men who made the Platform, two weeks after 
they made it, go up and down the country disowning 
the work of their own hands, They dare not stand 
up before the country, and plant themselves fairly 
upon their own declarations. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son tells us the weight of a sentence depends on 
whether there is a man behind it. 

The value of a platform depends whether honest, 
patriotic, upright men are behind it. And I know 
tricksters made this platform and are bebind it. 
do not care anything about their platform. I have 
not a word here to say to-night about their candi- 
date. I know Gen. McClellan and Geo. H. Pendle- 
ton. They are men of fair abilities and personal 
character. I do not wish to spend a moment, and 
do not intend to do it, talking about them. They 
are of no earthly account before the American na- 
tion to-day. (Cheers.) And, gentlemen, I am not 
here to-night to speak about the President of the 
United States in terms of eulogy. I merely wish to 
say that 1 know him well. I know him to be true 
; and patriotic, devoting night and day to the service 
|of the country. (Cheers.) .1 am willing to trust 
| the Government in his hands. (Cheers.) And I 
| believe him stronger among the American people 
| to-day, including our gallant armies, by a quarter 
| of amillion of voters, ifan any man who ever voted 
|for him. (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I say I care 
| nothing about the nominees nor their platform. But 
| I look to the platform builders. They cannot get 

away from themselyes. They may disown their 
,own platform, they may disown their own candi- 
| dates, but they cannot get away from their own re- 
jcord. That is secure. We know who these men 
}are. We know how they have borne themselves 
| during the last five or six years.of trial and trouble, 
| and we will not trust the government of this coun- 
| try for evermore in their hands. (Cheers.) There- 
fore, knowing who built the Niagara-Chicago plat- 
| form and what their purposes are, we choose to 
| stand by the administration of Abraham Lincoln ; 
| we choose to stand by the men of the country who 
have written their names in letters that will not die, 
in favor of maintaining the unity of the Republic 
}and the cause of equal and impartial history. 
(Cheers.) 
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REV. J. MANNING ON THE WAR. 


Ata flag-raising in Ward 9, Boston, on Monday 
evening, Rev. Jacob M. Manning of the Old Sout 
Church, and formerly Chaplain of the 43d regiment, 
addressed the assembly in the following stirring 
words, as reported in the Daily Advertiser :— 


Mr. Chairman: I shall make you a very short 
speech to-night. This is not a time for talking, ex- 
cept such speech as leads to action. My friend, Mr. 
Stevenson, who asked me to say a word here to-night, 
took pains to tell me that the coming election is far 
| above any mere issue of mere party politics. Per- 
| haps he thought me one of those respectable repub- 
| lican clergymen, who never mix themselves up in 
| politics. However that may be, let me remind you 
that it has fallen to my lot to minister in an old 
building that is called the sanctuary of freedom ; 
and while God keeps me, so far as my influence goes, 
that sanctuary shall not belie its name. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I rejoice, Mr. President, that you have thrown 
the stars and stripes out in Ward Nine with the mot- 
to—* Lincoln and Jonson” [applause]; it is in 
that sign and in no other that we shall conquer [ap- 
plause] ; and not until we conquer, both at the oak 
and in the field, shall we have a peace that will be 
honorable and permanent. 

This is our flag; it is not the flag of the Chicago 
Convention [voices—No, no]; it is not the rattle- 
snake flag of open rebellion, nor the snake-in-the 
grass flag of McClellan's letter [applause]; it is the 
flag that now waves in triumph over the forts in 
Mobile harbor ; it is the flag that has moved triumph- 
antly from Chattanooga-to Atlanta [applause] ; it is 
the flag that is now flashing and flaming down the 
| Shenandoah. [Applause.] 
| Gentlemen, let me tell you what I conceive to be 
| the grand mistake of the opposition. They do not 
| comprehend the fact that this government is putting 
| down a rebellion, and they fall on that fact and are 

broken: that fact, like a rock cut out of the moun- 
| tain, falls on them, and it grinds them to powder. 
|{Applause.] It is not the talkers at home, ‘but the 

ehters at the front, who uphold that flag, that con- 
stitute practically to-day the American nation. [Ap- 
penta} 

The copperhead party, my friends, is a sore head 
party; they shriek Union at all hazards, which 
means “ Polly wants a cracker.” [Applause.] Gen- 
tlemen, McClellan did not quite surrender up our 
country as the commander of the American forces, 
and I don’t believe he will as the leader of the bogus 
democracy. [Applause.] He cautions passengers 
not to stand upon the platform, but the passengers 
must go where the train goes, and we know where 
that is. [Applause.] He knew what the platform 
of the Chicago Convention would be, in substance, 
before the delegates assembled at Chicago. His 
letter of acceptance is an electioneering document, 
written because it was made necessary by the fall of 
Atlanta, and written at the dictajion of his party. 
No matter what a man tells us when he isin the rap- 
ids of Niagara; we know where he is going—down, 
where the party is going in November, [applause,] 
and in the mist that rises out of the abyss that engulls 
both him and his party, every patriot will bebold a 
bright bow of promise. 

Gentlemen, for three years and a half you have 
been watching our soldiers, you have criticised their 
movements, you have denounced cowardice and un- 
faithfulness which may have been exhibited, you 
have been disheartened by their defeats, and you 
have been gladdened by their victories. Now it is 
their turn; they are watching you; they are looking 
to see if ee bave patriotism and Boy! Saar enough 
to meet the issue which is now before you. They 
are looking to see whether they shall be encouraged 
by the triumph of Union votes, or whether they 
shall be disheartened and have their arms paralyzed 
by recreancy and failure. Let us show them, Mr. 
President and fellow-citizens of Ward Nine, that we 
are equal to the grand occasion; let us show them 
that we mean to write one more name on our coun- 
try’s victorious banner, so that it shal] read, Mobile, 
Atlanta, the Shenandoah Valley, and the Eighth of 
November. [ Applause. 

Then, if not before, Richmond is ours, and the 
Southern Confederacy an exploded bubble. [Ap- 
plause.] 














LETTER FROM GEN. BUTLER. 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL CAMPAIGN—A 
WORD TO LOYAL DEMOCRATS, 








“ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA ? 
AND Nortu Carourna, 
In THE FriEeLp, September 26, 1864. 5 

My Dear CaMERoN—You will deem me a most 
remiss correspondent. If you had been enabled to 
come here, you would have found much of interest in 
answer to the question: What of the rebellion from 
your point of view ? 

We have been lying in front of Lee’s army now 
for four months, which have been by no means spent 
in vain. From the examination of thousands of pris- 
oners and deserters, and articles in Southern news- 
papers, I am certain that these have been months of 
depletion tothe Southern army ; that the whole arms- 
bearing population of the States within the rebel 
lines bave been exhausted in the effort to recruit 
their forces; and the capability, if not the will, to re- 
sistance is fast dwindling away. 

The Confederate Congress, in December last, pass- 
ed an act, the first section of which isin these words: 
“ The Congress of the Confederate States do enact 
that all white residents of the Confederate States be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and fifty are in the ser- 
vice of the Confederate States.” 

The act then provides how farmers, mechanics and 
others may be detailed by military authority to raise 
the provisions and do the work for the army in the 
field. 

What would our Democratic friends, who are so 
blatant over “ Lincoln’s tyranny,” say to such a draft 
as that op our side? I would like to see Governor 
Seymour's mild protest against it. I would not hke 
to hear Voorhees’ denunciations of it, for they would 
be vulgar. 

Now, when I read in the Richmond papers clamor- 
ous calls that the detailed men sbail all put into 
the ranks, how can I doubt the united testimony of 
deserters and prisoners, that the rebel means as to 
men are at an end ? 

Never having been a convert to the theory, that 
the provisions at the South would be readily exhaust- 
ed, I have not placed much reliance upon that result. 
Yet it is certain that the means of transporting those 
provisions from point to point by rail have given out, 
and the railroads are becoming so crippled in their 
equipment, that it is inspossible for them to furnish 
the movement of men and supplies necessary to the 
extensive military operations required to meet our 
forces. 

Add to this the concurrent testimony of prisoners, 
deserters and refugees, that the rank and file of their 
armies arein the confident expectation and belief in 
the promise of their leaders that this will be their last 
campaign ; that the nominees of the Chicago Conven- 
tion will be elected in November; and that the inde- 
ee of the Confederate States will be ac- 

nowledged, and a treaty of peace be concluded ; 
and you have an imperfect synoposis of the reasons 
why I believe the rebellion near its end. 

It will be for the loyal men of the North te see to it 
that their treason does not end in the way proposed 
by the Southern leaders, aided by the election of 
General McClellan and the Chicago platform. 

Here is the only danger, if danger exists at all. 
Therefore, whatever may have been or may be the 
preferences of any man as to any person for the 
chief executive of the nation, or dissatisfaction with 
the course of the government upon matters of mere 
administration—yea, even in the important points of 
administrative policy, as laid down in the platform or 
foreshadowed in its acts—it seems to me the plain 
duty of every loval man to support the election of 
Lincoln and Johnson. 

The question now before the people is not as to 
the preponderance or fitness of Mr. pin or Gen- 
eral McClellan for the Presidency. Admit that neith- 
er or either one or the other is of himself the best 
man for the place. What then ? One must be elect- 
ed. No other result is possible. Weare then re- 
mitted to the class of political ideas which each repre- 
sents; and to what is still more important, fo the men 
and their affiliations by whom each will be surrounded, 
and controlled, in fact, and by whom his adwinistra- 
tion will be shaped in the event of election. Can it 
be that any true man, especially any Andrew Jack- 
son Democrat, can desire this government put into 
the hands of the Messrs. Vallandigbam, Woods, Sey- 
mour, Pendleton, Long, Harris, Voorhees, and their 
surroundings, North and South? Let us see what 
their platform and their candidates mean: The war 
is to be carried on, or it is not; if not, then a dis- 
graceful and dishonorable peace, which will be no 
peace, and which no true man wants, is to be the re- 
sult, Or, if carried on, then both platform and can- 
didates are pledged to the disbandment of two bun- 
dred thousand colored men, now doing duty as sol- 
diers or serving the army, their places to be supplied 
either by volunteers, at an expense of hundreds of 
millions in bounties, or by a draft, which is the 
great ground of complaint by the opponents of the 
government. : 

Nay, more, if either the Chicago platform or Me- 
Clellan’s acceptance means anything, these negroes 
are to be returned to their masters, to fight or Se 
on the other side. Does any one doubt, if returned 
to their masters, they would be at once sent into the 
rebel lines, where alone such property bas any real 
value ? Upon the theory of the Chicago platform 
and McClellan’s “ Constitutional rights of States,” 
I think it would “ exhaust the resources of states- 
manship” to show why these men should not be re- 
turned to their former masters, as, indeed, was the 
practice in McClellan’s army. 

Still further, does not General McClellan twice 
over in his letter and platform promise new constitu- 
tional guarantees to the rights of the South ? 

Is it possible that all these concessions are to be 
forced from the North by secession and at the point of 
the bayonet ? 

_ That which specially affects the mind of the old 
and true Democracy of the country in tbe Baltimore 
latform is its declaration as toslavery. In the view 
take of this question, it seems unfortunate that such 
a declaration was made, as it proves a stumbling- 
block to many. 7 

Why not treat the slavery question according to 
the fact that slavery dies and is buried wherever our 
armies march ? No political action can aid, no reso- 


lutions of conventions can hinder that result. The 
war, if prosecuted to the end, will accom ‘all 
that the most ardent anti-slavery man can re ; 0 


that if the war goes on to the bitter end for the res- 
toration of the Union, then slavery is no more, and 
all declarations that the war shall or shall not be car- 
ried on for the extinction of slavery are futile, and 
worse than useless. The war will extinguish slavery 
whether we wish it or not. Nay, it extinguishes 
slavery by rendering the slave worthless,’ In Charles. 
ton to-day, a negro can be bought for $8000 in Con- 
federate money, which sells for $380 for one in gold, 
making the value of the negro $100. And this, too, 
with cotton at $1,75 per pound in New York. Before 
the war, the same n would bring $1000 in gold, 
with cotton at 12 cents in New York. 
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Some different system of labor must be devised for | 
the Southern coontry in the future, and peace upon 
any terms, even the acknowledgment of the Confed- | 
eracy, cannot preventgt. If 1 am right in this view 
of the subject—and upon this conviction I have acted 
since I'saw the fact in Louisiana in 1862—then what 
is there in the Baltimore platform to which any true 
loyal Democrat, who loves his country, ard is deter- 
mined to fizht,if need be, for its integrity and honor, 


can object? I see nothing. But in the changes, so | 


rapid-in administrative policy, made by this war, no 
one will tie himself to any party ery or party plat- 
form. 

I have but one article in my political creed at the 


present time. I am for a sharp, thorough and decisive | 


preeeraian of the war, until the authority of the 
Jnion is acknowledged, and its laws obeyed upon 
every foot of soil ever within the boundaries of the 
United States. Believe me, truly yours, ‘ 
BENJ. F. BUTLER. 
How. Siuon Cameron.” 


WHAT OUR LEADING GENERALS SAY. 


Resolved, That this convention does explicitly de- 
clare, as the sense of the American people, that after 
four years of failure to restore the Uniou by the experiment 
of war, during which, under the pretense of a military 
necessity or war power higher than the Constitution, 
the Constitution itself has been disregarded in every 
part, and public liberty and private right alike trodden 
down, and the material prosperity of the country es- 
sentially impaired, justice, humanity, liberty, and the 


public welfare demand that immediate efforts be made for | 
a cessation of hostilities with a view to an ultimate coaven- | 


tion of all the States, or other peaceable means, to the end 
that, at the earliest practicable moment, peace may be 
restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States.—Chicago Platform. 


So declared the self-styled “ Democrats,” who | 
So} 
It may be both useful | 


nominated McClellan, and who support him. 
says the Chicago Platform. 
and interesting to hear what the leading Generals 
of the army, most of whom have hitherto been con- 
nected with the Democratic organization, have to 
say, in response to that infamous and treasonable 
Chicago enunciation. 

Says Lieut. Gen. Grant: 

“ The end is not far distant, if we will only be 
true to ourselves. All we want now to insure an 
early restoration of the Union is a determined unity 
of sentiment North.” . 

Says Maj. Gen. Hooker : 

“This Union must be preserved, and there is no 


way of preserving it but by the power of our arms! 


—by fighting the conspiracy to death. This rebel- 
lion is tottering while I speak; it is going down, 
and will soon tumble into ruin. ‘Tidings, glorious 
tidings reach us from all the armies: the work goes 
bravely on. There are no Copperheads in the army. 
They will fight well, and they will vote well. More 


devotion, more loyalty, never, never animated the | 


hearts and the hands of men more brave.” 

Says Maj. Gen. Meade : 

« Dismissing, as now useless to discuss, all 
questions as to the origin of this war, we have daily 
and hourly evidences that it exists, and that it can 


only be terminated by hard fighting, and by de-} 


termined efforts to overcome the armed enemies of 
the government.” 

Says Maj. Gen. Burnside : 

“ Would it not be cowardly for us to say that this 
rebellion cannot be crushed, and the authority of 
the government sustained? There isin my mind 
no question of it. There can be no such thing as 
laying down of arms or cessation of hostilities until 
the entire authority of the government is acknowl- 
edged by every citizen of our country.” 

Says Maj. Gen. Logan: 


“ The greatest victory of the rebels, greater than | aside to relate the various incidents of giving up the | to all who do not agree ” with us, and subject them to | 





obstacles to be overcome, more numerous with 
examples of endurance and heroism, more mag- 
nificent in its results, and more fatal to the enemy, 
than that of opening the Misssissippi. [ Applause.] 
Was nothing done at Sev ? Then nothing 
| was done at Vicksburg. Was nothingdone at Ant- 
werp? Then nothing was done at Port Hadson. 

We have won more substantial triumphs, at the ex- 
pense of fewer comparative reverses, than in the 
| memorable seven years which filled the world with the 
| fame of Frederick the Great, or in the three and a 
half years of the campaign of Napoleon the First, 
from the time he descended the Alps like an ava- 
lanche on the plains of Lombardy until he turned 
bis white charger in grim dismay from the crimsoned 
field of Waterloo. Nothing been done? Say, O! 
Sherman, sweeping with) thy besom the mountain 
fastnesses of Northern Georgia, gathering into thy 
toils all the artéries of rebel communication, and 
holding in thy palm the arsenal of the Confederacy, 
has nothing beendone? Say, O! Grant, clearing 
that blind war path in the bloody Wilderness at the 
bayonet’s point, advancing the lines from point to 
point, from the Rapidan to the James, and tighten- 
ing thy death-coil around Richmond! [Applanse. ] 
Is the reproach, “ nothing's been done,” a fitting one 
to send back to the still bleeding but victorious Je- 
gions of Sheridan? [Applause.] Read that  re- 
proach, if you dare, sons of New York, over the 





| ashes of Corcoran and Wadsworth ! 
| New Jersey, over the grave of the brightest leader 
| in the army—Philip Kearney ! [ Applause.] Read it, 
| sons of Connecticut, over the tombs of Lyon and 
Sedgwick! [Applause.] Nothing done ? 
through the enfilading fire of Port Jackson and Philip, 
our naval armament on the Mississippi won a_yictory 
which pales not before Trafalgar. Under ite con- 
centrated fire of two forts and one battery, they won 
another in Mobile Bay which pales not before the 
Nile. Alas! alas! nothing has been done! Hear 
it, oh Farragut, in the maintop of the Hartford! 
[Tremendous and long continued cheers, the au- 
dience rising and waving their bats.] 
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SPEECH OF JEFF. DAVIS AT MAOON. 


From the Daily Macon Telegraph and Confederate, Sept. 24. 











LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Frienps AND FeEt- 
| Low-Crrizens : It would have gladdened my heart 
to have met you in prosperity instead of adversity. 
But friends are drawn together in adversity. 
sou of a Georgian, who fought through the first Rev- 
olution, [ would be untrue to myself if I should for- 
| get the State in her day of peril. What though 
misfortune has befallen our arms from Decatur to 
Jonesboro, our cause is not lost. Sherman cannot 
keep up hislong line of communication. Sooner 
or later he must retreat ; and when that day comes, 
the fate that befel the army of the French empire 
in its retreat from Moscow will be reacted. Our 
cavalry and our people will harrass and destroy his 
army as did the Cossacks that of Napoleon; and 
; the Yankee General, like him, will escape with only 
| a body-guard. How can this be the most speedily 
effected ? By the absentees of Hood’s -army re- 
| turning totheir post. And willthey not? Can they 
see the banished exiles; can they hear the wail of 
| their suffering countrywomen and children, and not 
come ? 
away, it is not necessary to speak. 
who will stay away at this hour, he is unworthy of 
the name of Georgian. To the women no appeal is 
necessary. They are like the Spartan mothers of 
old. I know of one who has lost all her sons, ex- 
cept one of eight years. She wrote that 
wanted me to reserve a place for him in the ranks. 
| The venerable Gen. Polk, to whom I read the letter, 
| knew that woman well, and said it was character- 


| 
| 
! 
i 
' 


she 


Passing | 


The | 


The PHiberator, 


No Union with Blaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1864, 
OUR CONSISTENCY. 


In glancing at some of our old exchanges which 
have been accumulating upon our hands, we find two 
articles criticising our position as pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Lincoln. The first is the follow- 
ing from the Newburyport [Zera/d—a paper more in- 
congruous in its opinions, more double-and-twisted in 
its principles, and more chameleon-like in its senti- 
ments, than any other journal upon our exchange 
list :— - 

The Boston Liberator of this week has a “leader” 
on “ Where the Danger Lies.”’ We have often said 
that it laid in the influence of such men as William 
Llord Garrison, who comes nearer to the French 
| Robespierre than any other man who ever lived in 
America. As that Frenchman was famous for love 
of liberty, justice, humanity, equality, &e.,; so far as 
advocated by his clan, and went for subjecting all op- 

















Read it. sons of | ponents to the guillotine, so Garrison—half Quaker, 
, sons 


‘non-resistant, &c. &c.—would put the knife to all who 
| do not agree with him. He advocates free speech, 
| free press, free States, and free men, who believe in 
| just such freedom as he does; and exile, prisons, and 
the scaffold for all others. We quote from his arti- 
cle :— 

“ The President should have imprisoned many more 
Northern traitors, and suppressed many more treason- 
able newspapers. His unparalleled leniency consti- 
tutes the real danger of the hour, and for this he de- 
serves to be solemnly admonished. While such jour- 
nals as the New York World, Express, Journal of Com- 
merce, and Metropolitan Record, Boston Courier and 
Post, &c. &e., are allowed to be issued, the prolonga- 
tion of the rebellion is secured, the permanence of 
the Government seriously imperilled, and the final 
success of slaveholding treason rendered probable 
| If Vallandigham deserved to be sent to the rebels tor 
his treasonable utterances, there are scores of the Cop- 
perhead leaders who should be subjected to a treat- 
ment far more rigorous. A government which can be 
bullied and defied in this manner makes itself con- 
temptible, and is digging its own grave. If this can- 
not be done, then the government is already a rope of 
sand. By their own Constitution, the people have 
provided for the exercise of this summary power in 
times like these, as a matter of self-preservation ; 
and unless they have ceased to believe in the right or 
expediency of upholding the Constitution, they will 
stand by its enforcement to the cxtremest need.” 


} 





We do not stop to question whether the papers and | 
persons Garrison refers to deserve the treatment he) 
| recommends; that is not the beauty of the thing, but | 


! 
|itisin the man. Whois Lloyd Garrison, who says 
| this, and talks of upholding the Constitution? The 
man that for thirty years has declared the Constitution 
a league with hell; who publicly burned that Consti- 
| tution on the 4th of July ; who has gloried that he 
{was a traitor to constitutional law, and has advised 
| others to trample it under foot; who has begged to be 
| heard, not because of his rights as an American, for 
| he claimed to be a citizen of the world, and that all 
| mankind were his brothers, but because the press 
| should be free everywhere, and there should be no 


| 
| 
| 


By what influences they are made to stay padiocks on human lips or chains on human limbs. 
If there is one | Now, this precious friend of humanity would bang | 


| men because they do not, in his way, support the Con- 
! . . . 

| stitution he burned, and because they exercise the 
| . . tc 

| freedom for which he has plead his life long. 

| The Ilerald evidently fancies it has made a smart 
| criticism ; but it mistakes personal slang for sound 


reasoning. 


. . : | 
To its assertions, that we “ come nearer | 





A SCRIPTURAL DELINEATION OF THE 
OOPPERHEADS. 

The following Scriptural passages will be found to 
give a very striking and accurate delineation of 
Northern Copperheads as a body—their spirit, lan- | 
guage, designs, machinations, and certain doom :— 


“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter ! Which 
justity the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him. Therefore 
as the fire devoureth the stubbie, and the flame con- 
sumeth the chaff, so their root shall be as rottenness, 
and their blossom shall go up as dust; because they 
have cast away the law of the Lord of hosts, and 
despised the word of the Holy One of Israel.” — 
[Isaiah v. 


“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
and that write grievousness which they have pre- 
scribed ; to turn aside the needy from judgment, and 
to take away the right from the poor of my people, 
that widows may be their prey, and that they may | 
rov the fatherless! And what will ye do in the day | 
of visitation, and in the desolation which shall come | 
from far? to whom will ye flee for help? and where 
will ye have your glory ?”’—[Isaiah x. 


“Woe unto them that seek deep to hide their coun- 
sel from the Lord, and their works are in the dark, 
and they say, Who seeth us? and who knoweth us? 
Surely your turning of things upside down shall be 
esteemed as the potter’s clay.”—[Isaiah xxix. 


“ Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, 
that take counsel, but tot of me ; and that cover with 


ANOTHER LIBERAL DONATION. 


Houxtix Lopor, Eprxsuron. Sept. 23, 1864. 

Dear Frrenp—It gives me much pleasure to re- 
mit to you a donation of £50 sterling which our kind 
and liberal friend, Tuomas STURGE, North Fleet 
House, has sent to my care, in response to an appeal 
which I made to himself and sister, in behalf of the 
Liberator. 

I am also instructed by my son and Mr. Dicey, a 
Barrister in Lundon, to forward a letter in which they 
have given expression to some of their sentiments 
on the state of affairs in America, and endeavored to 
correct certain misapprehensions which they think 
exist regarding the state of feeling in this country, on 
some points connected therewith. 

We are cheered by the recent accounts from your 
land. The success of the Northern arms will doubt- 
less influence favorably the chances of Mr. Lincoln’s 
reélection. We are at a loss to imagine how any who 





| pretend to have the cause of the slave at heart can 


desire that McClellan should be elected’ to the chief 
office in the (once) United States. 
In haste, but with kindest regards, I remain, 
Yours, most sincerely, 
ELIZ. PEASE ‘NICHOL. 
William Lloyd Garrison. 








not asked at my mouth ; to strengthen themselves in 
the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of 
Egypt! Therefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be 
your shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt your 
confusion.” —[Isaiah xxx. 


“ Associate yourselves, O ye people, and ye shall 
be broken im pieces ; gird yourselves, and ye shall be 
broken in pieces. Take counsel together, and it shall 
come to naught; speak the word, and it shall not 
stand ; for God is with us. Fer the Lord spake thus 
to me with a strong hand, and instructed me, that 1 | 
should not walk in the way of this people, saying, | 
say ye not, A CONFEDERACY, to all them to whom 
this people shail say, A ConrFEDERACY ; neither fear 
ye their fear, nor be afraid. * * * * 

When they shall say unto you, Seek unto them 
that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep 
and that mutter: should nota people seek unto their 
God? for the living to the dead? To the law and 
the testimony: if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’”’—|{Isa. 
viii. 





** Be not still, O God! For, lo, thine enemies make 
a tumult; and they that hate thee have lift up the 
head. They have taken crafty counsel against thy 
people, and consulted against the hidden ones. They 
have said, Come, and let uw cut them off from being a 
nation; that the name of Israel may be no more in re- 
| membrance. For they have consulted together with one 
| consent; they are CONFEDERATE against thee. The 
| tabernacles of Eden, and the Ishmaelites; of Moab, 
and the Hagarenes; Gebel, and Ammon, and Atma- 
| lek; the Philistines; with the inhabitants of Tyre. 
| Assur is also joined with them: they have holpen 
| the children of Lot. Let them be confounded.”— 
| [Psalm Ixxxiii. 


} 
| 


“ Pride compasseth them about as a chain ; violence 
covereth them asa garment. ‘They are corrupt, and 
| speak wickedly concerning oppression: they speak loitily. 
| They set their mouth against the heavens, and their 


a covering, but not of my spirit, that they may add | 
sin to sin; that walk to go down info Egypt, and have | letter for her own contribution (already acknowl 


|edged) and kind effort in behalf of the Liberator ; 
and, secondly, to our much esteemed friend, Tuomas 
Srource, (whose aggregate donations to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society for several years have been of a 
munificent character,) for this renewed token of his 
His 
£50 sterling netts us four hundred and forty dollars, 
which will materially aid us to meet the greatly en- 
| We are 
still compelled to pay three times as much for every 
ream of paper we use as we did three years ago,—to 
say nothing of other expenses,—and without snch 
timely assistance as we have spontaneously received, 
it would be impracticable for us to continue the pub- 
lication of the Liberator longer than the close of the | 


stance—first, to the long beloved writer of the above 


personal friendship and approval of our course. 


hanced expenses in printing the Liberator. 


present volume. 
to take at that time, events must determine. 


equately assisted. 


To W. L. Gannisox, Esq.: 
Dear Sir—A copy of the Liberator of July 


~< 


of those who in this country take a keen interest in 
your approaching presidential election, to remark 


man’s letter. 


ing American Abolitionists in reference to Mr. Lin- 





tongue walketh through the earth. Surely thou didst | 
set them in slippery places; thou casteth them down | 
into destruction How are they brought into desola- 
tion as in a moment! ”—| Psalm Ixxviii. | 


! 
} 
| 


“The workers of iniquity are in insurrection, and | 


| whet their tongue like a sword, and bend their bows | 


distance, to degmatize either for or against any ot 


to deal with questions, involving minor differences ot 
opinion, to you and your compeers,. who, denounced 


R@™ We are largely and doubly indebted in this in- 


What course we shall be compelled | 
We | 
shall deeply regret to increase the subscription price, | 
and, of course, shall not do so if we are otherwise ad- 

| 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


294 


having fallen into our hands, we desire, on the part 


upon some statements contained in Professor New- 
We have heard with deep regret of 
the unexpected, and, as appears to us, inconsistent 
course which has been adopted by some of the lead- 


BLACK REBEL s0LprER, 
The Richmond Enquirer of th 
striking indications of the strait to whic 

lion is now reduced. It Publishes an es the be) 
Cooper, the rebel Adjutant General a wed from 
white men still available for the pes *ePping YP all 
actually employed in manufacturing nia i . 
dispensable to military operationg. — oF Work ip, 
aware that not much more force can be é “PP erent, 
manner, the Enquirer proceeds to recomn Falsed in thi, 
sive arming of the negroes, vend a0 ere 

it rehearses certain ample provisions alroaa 

by the rebel Congress for the impressm TAY tady 
and free negroes “to perform such dutie co” 
or in connection with the military de 
try, in the way of work upon fortifi 
ernment works, &c., as the Secretary of 
time to time prescribe,” complainin 
dential measures have been but j 
out; and then proceeds to the 
more decided and efficient move 


e 6th inst, Cons 


Sin the tray 
fences Of the op 


CALlOnS, oF 1D gov, 


War May fp, 
gz that these pp 
Mperfectly ‘ 
Tecommendation ,, 
n of 
Ments, as follows 

“The question of making n 
regularly enlisting them and 
safety as well as our own, must have pro 
to every reflecting mind. Because bh sg 
not been able to make soldiers out of . ane t 
groes, it does not follow that we cannot elt ratted 
to make very efficient soldiers. We belie 
ean be, by drill and discipline molded j 
reliable soldiers. The propriety of en 
as soldiers we shall not at prese 
ever the subjugation of Virg 
of her slaves as soldiers are 
certainly we are for makin 
freedom to those 
battle. 

We should be glad to see the Confederas 
provide for the purchase of two hundr tee 
sand negroes, present them with their tr 
the privilege of remaining in the St — 
equip, drill and fight them. We believe 
groes, identified with us. by interest ‘ 
their freedom here, would be faithta 
diers, and, under officers who would 
be depended on tor much of the ordiy 
jeven for the hawlest fighting, 
| to discuss this matter, and may 
neither negroes nor slavery will 
in the way of the success of our cause. Thi 
for national independence on our side and for ees . 
| Jugation of white and the emancipation of ne a 4 
| the side of the enemy. If we fail, the wT te . 

inally free, and their masters really slaves, W. aa 
therefore, succeed. Other States may decide 
selves; but Virginia, after exhausting 
fight her blacks through to the last ma 
free at all costs.” 


soldiers of 
peter Negroes as 
fighting them — nf 





in our slaves 
teve thar they 
ao sendy ang 
Ploying ne, 

A re 
ent discuss: but vies. 
# *D 
— or the empl V mens 
alte rnative POSitions, the 
g them Soldiers, and giv . 
negroes that escape the casualti x 

eMail es of 


€ Congress 
l Bitty thon. 
eedom and 
$s, and arm 
that the hie. 
, and Nghting for 
land reliable sol. 
drill them, could 
FEIDAFY service, and 
It is not Necessary pow 
never become 80; but 
be permitted to stand 





We must, 
P for them. 
her whites, w;j 
D. She will be 


It is discreditable to our government that so large 
| a number of able-bodied negroes, slave and free, re. 
main in the ‘unconquered portions of the rebel State, 
to raise their provisions, to build their fortifications, 
} and to be ready whenever the necessity shall arise of 
putting arms into their hands for the service of the 

Confederacy. If offers had been made to the Southern 
| negroes by Mr. Lincoln, suited at once to advance 
| their interests and relieve the necessities of the coun 
try, these hundreds of thousands would already have 
been, heart and hand, on our side. They remain, com. 


pelled to work, and liable to be called on to fight, for 





coln ; but it would be presumptuous in us, at this | the interests of the rebellion, because it has pot yet 


| been made plain to them that their condition or pros 


| your political parties. It may safely be left with you pects would be improved by joining the Federal a 


| mies, and because many of those who have made the 


| experiment of passing over to our side have found 


/to the French Robespierre than any other man who} ¢9 shoot their arrows, even bitter words : that they | for 4 third of a century as fanatical Abolitionists, have | cause to regret it. We know the rapidity with which 
| istic of her. But I will not weary you by turning | ever lived in America’’—that we would “ put the knife | may shoot in secret at the perfect. They commune | now, for the first time, to meet the reproach of sacri- | intelligence is spread among the blacks upon any point 
-_-* . eS; . 


fifty Manassases, and the only one that can give | last son to the cause of our country, known to me. | “ exile, prisons, and the scaffold”—that we would 


them a particle of hope, will be to defeat the war 
party at the incoming campaign.” 
Says Maj. Gen. Dix : 


“It has been my conviction from the beginning, | 


that we ean have no honorable peace until the in- 


surgent armies are dispersed, and the leaders of the | 
I believe that | 
a cessation of hostilities would lead inevitably and | 


rebellion expelled from the country. 


directly to a recognition of the insurgent States ; 
and when I say this, 1 need hardly add that I can 


have no part in any political movement of which | 


the Chieago platform is the basis. No, fellow-citi- 
zens, the only hope of securing. an honorable 
peace—a peace which shall restore the Union and 


the Constitution—lies in a steady, persistent and un- | 
remitting prosecution of the war, and I believe the | 


judgment of every right thinking man will soon 
bring him to this conviction.” 

Says Maj. Gen. Sherman: 

“ T want peace, and believe it can only be reached | 
through Union and war, and I will ever conduct 
war purely with a view to perfect and early success. | 
But you cannot have peace and a division of our | 
country. It the United States submits to a division | 
now, it will not stop, but will go on till we reap the | 
fate of Mexico, which is eternal war.” 

Says Mai. Gen. A. J. Smith, the hero of Pleasant | 
Hill: 

“ T want to see us united, from Maine to Texas— 
one united and happy people. There is but one 
way of doing this. Rebels commenced the war ;! 
now let them ask for peace! ow are we to have | 
peace? I say, when the South shall ask for peace, | 
then it will be time for them to get it. Never let | 
the North say peace; but when the South asks for 
it, let us be merciful. I would rather see that old | 
flag under which I have been fighting sunk fathoms 
deep in the Mississippi than that we should give up 
and sue for peace.” 

Says Brig. Gen. Seymour : 

“No Democrat can be elected on a peace plat- 


Says Maj. General Sickles :— 

“ The war was deliberately begun by the Rebels, | 
and is persistently waged by them to divide and | 
conquer the Union. Until the Constitution and | 
Laws are vindicated in their supremacy throughout | 
the land, the Government should be confided to no | 
hands that will hesitate to employ all the power of | 
the nation to put down Rebellion. The resources | 
of the insurgents are already so far exhausted that 
they will give up the straggle as soon as a majority 
of the people at the ballot-box, seconding the mar- 
tial summons of Farragut and Grant, demand the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy.” 


| 
South lies in Lincoln’s defeat.” | 
| 
| 


—~- <— -——-- —- 


“HAS NOTHING BEEN DONE?” 

Hon. Henry ©. Demming, now a member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut, and always a “ Democrat” 
until “ Democracy ” as a party appellation came to 
mean Copperhead treason, addressed the great Un- 
ion meeting in New York city, on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 27th, in a speech of great power, in the course 
of which he took occasion to refute the miserable 
Copperhead shibboleth, “ Nothing's been done.” 
He concluded this part of his powerful effort in the 
following effective passage :— 


Let me inquire in the second place, if nothing has 
been done in breaking up the resources of the Re- 
bellion. We have conquered and to-day hold more 
territory than Alexander the Great overran in 
twelve years, At the outset of the task of crushing 
the Rebellion, where was Missouri ? Torn, tortured 
and dismembered by a hand-to-hand strife between 
citizen and citizen, ber fields red with the blood of 
her sons by day, her skies lurid with the conflagra- 
tion of her dwellings by night. The great protect- 
ing arm of the Government interfered between 
pb brethren, the great eagle of the Republic 
swept down upon the fratricidal strife, and although 
constrained for a season to use the weapons which 
he carries in one talon, he soon waved over the de- 
parted belligerents the olive branch which he carries 
in the other. [Applause.] Maryland, the fairest of 
the Southern sisterhood while the family was one— 
where wasshe? Hesitating, (and she that hesitates 
is lost,) almost dropping into the arms of the greedy 
adulterer, who had already hailed her as “ My 
Maryland.” [Applause.] Now she is torn from his 
g and sits robed in white, an honored member 
of our family board. [Applause.] And the ad- 

did more for Marylan than if they had 
cong a hemisphere, for they have not only pre- 
served her unspotted, but they have made her free. 
[ Applause. ] ing been done? Why, in three 
years and a half we have done more than Julius 
Ceasar with his 10 years in Gaul—more than Han- 
nibal with his 17 years in Italy—more than the con- 
queror of British India with his 15 years in that 
country. I challenge you to find in all history a 
single martial enterprise more conspicuous for the 





| Wherever we go, we find the hearts and hands of our 
| noble women enlisted. They are seen wherever the 
| eye may fall or the step turn. They have one duty 
to perform; to buoy up the hearts of the people. I 
know the deep disgrace felt by Georgia at our army 
falling back from Dalton to the interior of our State. 
But I was not of those who considered Atlanta lost 
when our army crossed the Chattahooche. I re- 
solved that it should not; and then | put a man in 
command who I knew would strike a manly blow 
for the city, and many a Yankee’s blood was made 
to nourish the soil before the prize was won. It 
| does not become us to revert to disaster. Let the 
dead bury the dead. Let us, with one arm and one 
effort, endeavor to crush Sherman. I am going to 
| the army to confer with our Generals. The end 
must be the defeat of our enemy. 
that I abandoned Georgia to her fate. 
such falsehood! Where could 
been when Walker, when Polk, and when Gen. 
Stephen D. Lee were sent to her assistance ? 
Miserable man! The man who uttered this was a 
scoundrel. THe was not a man to save our country. 
If I knew that a General did not possess the right 
qualities to command, would I not be. wrong if he 
was not removed? Why, when our army was fall- 
ing back from Northern Georgia, I even heard that 
I had sent Bragg with pontoons to cross it to Cuba. 

ut we must be charitable. The man who can 
speculate ought to be made to take up his musket. 


} 


the author have 


When the war is over and our independence won,— | 


and we will establish our independence,—who will 
be our aristocracy ? I hope the limping soldier. 
To the young ladies I would say that when choos- 
ing between an empty sleeve and the man who 


| had remained at home and grown rich, always take | courage to answer. Why we burnt the Constitution 


the empty sleeve. Let the old men remain at home 
and make bread. 


cannot be made to go any other way, let them write 
to the Executive. I read all letters sent me from the 
people, but have not time to reply tothem. You 


as they become old enough, going to the field. The | 
city of Macon is filled with stores, sick and 
wounded. It must not be abandoned when 
threatened ; but whenthe enemy come, instead of 
calling upon Hood’s army for defence, the old men | 
must fight, and when the enemy is driven beyond | 
Chattanooga, they too can join in the general re- | 
joicing. Your prisoners. are kept as a sort of | 
Yankee capital. I have heard that one of their | 
Generals said that their exchange would defeat | 
Sherman. I have tried every means, conceded 
everything to effect an exchange, but to no purpose. 
Butler, the beast, with whom no Commissioner of 
Exchange would hold intercourse, had published in | 
the newspapers that if we would consent to the ex- 

change of negroes, all difficulties might be removed. | 
This is reported as an effort of bis to get himself | 
whitewashed by holding intercourse with gentlemen. 
If an exchange should be effected, I don’t know | 
but that I might be induced to recognize Butler. | 
But in the futnre every effort will be given, as far | 
as possible, to effect the end. We want our soldiers 
in the field, and we want the sick and wounded to 
return home. It is not proper for me to speak of 
the number of men in the fold, but this I will say, | 
that two-thirds of our men are absent, some sick, 
some wounded, but most of them absent without 
leave. The man who repents, and goes back to his 
commander voluntarily, appeals strongly to execn- 
tive clemency. But suppose he stays away until 
the war is over, and his comrades return bome,— 
when every man’s history will be told, where will 
he shield himself? It is upon these reflections that 
I rely to make men return to their duty; but after 
conferring with our Generals at headquarters, if 
there be any other remedy, it shall be applied. I love 
my friends, and I forgive my enemies. I have been 
asked to send reinforcements from Virginia to 
Georgia. In Virginia the disparity in nambers is 
just as great as it is in Georgia. Then I have been 
asked why the army sent to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley was not sent here. It was because an army of | 
the enemy had penetrated that Valley to the very | 
gates of Lynchburg, and Gen. Early was sent to 
drive them back. This he not only successfully 
did, but, crossing the Potomac, came well nigh 
capturing Washigton itself, and forced Grant to 
send two Corps of his army to protect it. This the 
enemy denominated a raid. If so, Sherman's march 
into Georgia is a raid. What would prevent them 
now, if Early was withdrawn, from taking Lynch- 
burg, and putting a complete cordon of men around 
Richmond? I counselled with that great and grave 
soldier, Gen. Lee, upon all these points. My mind 
roamed over the whole field. With this we can 
succeed. If one half the men now absent without 
leave will retarn to duty, we can defeat the enemy. 
With that hope I am going to the front. I may not 
realize this hope, but I know there are men there 
who have looked death in the face too often to de- 
spond now. Let no one despond. Let no one dis- 
trust : and remember that if genius is the beau ideal, 
hope is the reality. 





It has been said | 
Shame upon | 


But should they know of any | 
young man keeping away from the service, who | 


have not many men between eighteen and forty-five | 
form. Certain it is that the remaining hope Of the, left. The boys—God bless the boys! are, as rapidly | ercise the freedom for which he has plead his life long,” 


'thy with the Northern traitors who are doing their 
| worst to give success to the hell-born rebellion of the 


| in accordance with their prejudices, and exclude those 


| hang men” who do not, in our way, support the 
| Constitution we once burned—&e., &e., we have only 
| to say, that accusation, misrepresentation and carica- 
| ture combined are not deserving of serious refutation. 
'It is only by a careful suppression of our qualifying 
| language that the ZZera/d attempts to make us incon- 
| sistent with our own doctrines. In the article from 
| which the extract is taken, and prefacing what the 
Herald quotes, we said :— 


| “The President is neither usurper nor tyrant, nei- 


| : 
| ther an aristocrat nor a contemner of the people. 


Judging him by his position, THE WAR PLANE ON 
WHICH HE 8TANDS, he should have imprisoned many 
more Northern traitors, and suppressed many more | 
treasonable newspapers,” &c. 
In saying this, will the luminous brained editor of | 
the Herald explain how this conflicts with any princi- 
ples we have promulgated, either as a “ half Quaker,” 
}or a whole ‘non-resistant 
cluded from measuring wen by their own acknowledg- 
ed standard of duty and sworn obligations? If—| 
judging him on the war plane—we say that Grant is 
!a better General than McClellan, can we not do this | 
without any inconsistency or self-contradiction ¢ 
| Very cool is it, then, on the part of the Herald to 
| say—‘ We do not stop to question whether the papers 
| and persons Garrison refers to deserve the treatment 


| he recommends; that is not the beauty of the thing, 
| but itis inthe man.” Not the question, indeed! only 
}the man! Why, it is the sole question—a question 
| which the blow-hot-and-cold Herald editor has not the 


| years ago, and why we have ceased to denounce it as 
“a league with hell,” because the Slave Power is in 
| deadly rebellion, and has no longer any claims upon it, 
he well knows, but basely suppresses. And when he 
sneeringly says—‘‘ This precious friend of humanity 
would hang men because they do not,in his way, ex- 


he not only slanders us, but reveals his latent sympa- 


South. 

Here is another criticism, equally foolish and un- 
called for, from that old conservative, pro-slavery, semi- 
seditious sheet, the National Intelligencer :— 

1@> Mr. Garrison, the Editor of the “ Liberator,” 
(formerly an abolitionist paper, but now making aboli- 
tionism secondary to the support of the Administra- 
tion,) argues as follows against the expediency of con- 
ferring the right of suffrage by Presidential mandate 
on emancipated slaves at the South. He says :— 

“If the freed blacks were admitted to the polls by 
Presidential fiat, I do not see any permanent advan- 
tage likely to be secured by it; for, submitted to asa 
necessity at the outset, as soon as the State was or- 
ganized and left to manage its own affairs, the white 
population, with their superior intelligence, wealth, 
and power, would unquestionably alter the franchise 


thus summarily brought to the polls.” 


If Mr. Lincoln should to-morrow revoke “ the proc- 
lamation of freedom,” so called, we might expect to 
see Mr. Garrison advocating the propriety and wisdom 
of such a step on this wise: “If the blacks were de- 
clared free by Presidential fiat, I do not.see any per- 
manent advantage likely to be secured by it; for, sub- 
mitted to as a necessity at the outset, so soon as the 
State was reorganized and left to manage its own af- 
fairs, the white population, with their superior intelli- 
gence, wealth, and power, would unguesticnably alter 
the status of the freedmen in accordance with their 
prejudices, and remand to slavery those thus summari- 
ly brooght into a condition of nominal liberty. 

The vision of the editors of the Intelligencer has 
been so jaundiced by slavery that they can discover 
no difference between a system which is “the sum 
of all villanies,” and the exercise of the elective 
franchise by citizens generally! Their parody of our 
language is an absurdity ; for while the Government 
is irrevocably pledged to the freedom of those whom 
it sets free, and to making the abolition of slavery a 
sine qua non in the restoration to the Union of a once 
rebellious State, it canuot and does not assume 
to decide what shall be the precise political privileges 
of the inhabitants inany such State—for that has al- 
ways been a State affair, and doubtless will remain so 
for a long time to come. 


_>. 


Jerrersun Davis axp Ropert C. Wrstnror. 
We print this week two remarkable speeches—one by 
Jefferson Davis, recently delivered at Macon, Georgia, 
and characterised by bitterness and coarseness of in- 
vective, and a tone any thing but gebilant—the other 
by Robert C. Winthrop, the daintiest of the old Whig 
gentry, delivered at a late Copperhead ratification 
meeting at New York. To such “ base uses” he has 





come at last! Can any man @escend lower? 


ot laying snares privily ; they say, Who shall see us? | 
But God shail shoot at them with an arrow; sudden. | 
ly shall they be wounded. So they shall make their | 


shall flee away.” —| Psalm Ixiv. 


ficing abstractions to facts. 


We assure you, and if it | affecting their interests. The cases of those slaves 


were possible would assure Mr. Lincoln, that the | who have angered their masters by desertion to the 
own tongue to fall upon themselves : all that see them | ™ass of Englishmen who have at heart the cause of | Yankees, and then have been driven back to suffera 


| * . * | : 
| freedom in America and elsewhere, consider such a | ferocious revenge from those masters, must of course 


. ‘ . ! * . 
“The workers of iniquity speak peace to their neigh- |teproach at such a time to be the highest possible | have a strong influence to discourage future trials of 
bors, but mischief is in their hearts, Give them ac- tribute to your political sagacity. Owing to a com- | the same sort. Even those who are in the frying-pan 


cording to their deeds, and according to the wicked- | 
ness of their endeavors ; give them after the work of | 
their hands; render to them their desert. Because 
they regard not the works of the Lord, nor the ope- | 
ration of his hands, he shall destroy them, avd not 
build them up.”"—| Psalm xxviii. } 


“ They have healed the hurt of the daughter of my 
people slightly, saying, Peace, peace, WHEN THERE 18 | 
NO PEACE. Were they ashamed when they had com- | 
mitted abomination? Nay, they were not at all | 
ashamed, neither could they blush: therefore they | 
shall fall among them that fall: at the time that I vis- | 
it them they shall be cast down, saith the Lord.”’— | 
[Jeremiah vi. | 


“Their lips have spoken lies, their tongue hath 
muttered perverseness. None calleth tor justice, nor | 


bring forth iniquity. 
and weave the spider’s web: he that eateth of their 
eggs dieth, and that which is crushed breaketh out | 
iuto a viper. Their works are works of iniquity, 
and the act of violence is in their hands. Their feet | 
run tv evil, and they make haste to shed innocent | 
blood ; wasting and destruction are in their paths. | 
The way of peace they know not; and there is no judg: | 


ment in their goings: they have made them crooked | spirit of this pedantry, Mr. Newman confesses that he | 


paths : whosoever goeth therein shall not know peace.” | 
—|Isaiah lix. 
| 


‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” | 
—([Isaiah Ilvii. 

Letevery upright, patriotic, Christian man decide 
whether this is not an exact description of the Copper- | 
head class at the North, in their contempt for the High- | 
er Law—their secret diabolical plottings—their ungod- | 
ly efforts to “ strengthen themselves in the strength | 
of Pharaoh,” (the Slave Power,) ‘and to trust in the 
shadow of Egypt,” (the slaveholding South)—their | 
manifest complicity with the Rebel ConrepEracy— 
their desire ‘‘that the, name of Israel (the American | 
republic) may be no more in remembrance,” rather | 
than that slavery should be abolished—their duplicity, 
as workers of iniquity, in “ speaking peace to their | 
neighbors,” while “ MISCHIEF 18 IN THEIR HEARTS ” | 
—their wickedness of speech conncerning oppression, 
calling good evil, and evil good, putting darkness for | 


light, and light for darkness—their hollow cry of ‘The Confederate press in England, blowing bot and | Tuesday evening last. 


plication of circumstances, of which you are well 
aware, the friends of the North in England havea 
battle to fight. It has been a battle, on the one side, 
against the ignorance of many, the prejudice and 
self-interest of classes. Mr. Newman, with all his 
admirable honesty and candor and courage, repre- 
sents a third hostile element—the eccentricity of 
individuals. He has read enough of history to be 
familiar with the processes by which great reforms 
have always been carried out ; and he yet, in his own 
person, perpetuates a comparison by which they have 


ignores the distinction between principles to be advo- 


”? Are we thereby pre-| ®"Y pleadeth for truth: they conceive mischief, and | cated as ends, and expedients to be gratefully accept- 
y ; . s,s 

They hatch cockatrices’ eggs, | ed as means, is apt at the most critical moments, by | ' 5 , 

| casting discredit on the principles themselves, to play | black man the full rights and privileges of citizenship, 


into the hands of their enenWes, and by embarrassing 
“ good men, who are attempting half measures when 
whole measures are impossible,” to prevent reform- 
ing minorities from becoming majorities. In the 
withheld his sympathy from the great struggle in 
which you are engaged till he was won orer by mis 
construing Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. Previous to 
its publication, Mr. Lincoln, as the representative of 
the better mind of America, had already taken 
up and maintained his position against the extension of 


| slavery, and as the representative of her govern 


ment a position against lawless and reckless treason : 
in both aspects we have from the first regarded him 
as entitled to the respect and sympathy of every lover 
of civilization. Towards the close of 1862, aided by 
the force of events, he had led the country on to ac- 
quiescing in a protest against the perpetuation of sla- 
very. The famous proclamation meant at least as 
much as this. Many censure it because it means 
much more. The slaveholders and the negroes, look- 
ing at it from opposite sides, are agreed as to its 
meaning and tendency. Your own armies and your 
own lawyers must determine what shall be its result. 


“peace, peace, when there is no peace,” and can be cold in a breath, assailed it, as they have assailed 


none on their basis, for “the way of peace they know 
not”—their brazen impudence whereby they prove 
themselves lost to all shame, so that they cannot blush 
atany of their abominations—“ none calleth for jus- 
tice, nor any pleadeth for truth ’—&c., &c. How com- 
plete the portraiture ! e 
‘> 

Farr ry Mercantice Hatt. We would direct 

the attention of our readers in Boston and its vicinity 


—<- 


| 


to the Fair which is to be held in Mercantile Hall, | himself and others still farther amended. 
;man arraigns Mr. Lincoln for taking this oath while 


thinking slavery to be wrong. 
| with the apparent object of influencing your electors 
in the choice of the next President. 
elect a man who will not take the oath, or who | the result, not of our political syste 
will take thé oath in a sense which it will not bear, | faithfulness to the central idea of that ad by a bad 
or who will take it and break it, ora man who will 
take it and keep it, thinking slavery to be right? 
General McClellan very properly belongs to the last | have wrought great 
class. 
fact, that he will do as little good to the negro in his 
civil as he has done harm to the enemy in his military 
capacity. Mr. Lincoln’s claims are founded on the | the facts about freec 
fact, that he has done more for the emancipation of | action he 


Summer street, commencing on Tuesday next, 18th 
inst., and continuing unti! the 22d, under the auspices 
of the Colored Ladies’ Sanitary Commission of Bos- 
ton. Its object is a just and noble one—“ for the re- 
lief of disabled colored Massachusetts soldiers and 
their families.” [See advertisement.| Let the peca- 
niary results be creditable to the city. We are grati- 
fied to learn that some of our most respectable citi- 
zens are showing a very friendly interest in the Fair. 
Miss Evizasetu P. Peanopy has kindly volunteer- 
ed to superintend a table that will be expressly devot- 
ed to the benefit of colored orphans, at which various 
attractions will be found. 





pile aicdseeaiontivsies 

Paip Orr. The Massachusetts 54th regiment, of 
colored troops, has been paid off by the government 
in full to Aug. 31. The soldiers have sent back to 
their families and friends in this city and vicinity 
the sum of $45,000, and the money has been received 
through Adams & Co's Express. 

This is a most gratifying announcement. Jus- 
tice—long delayed through hesitating Congressional 
legislation—is at last done these brave men. The 
large amount they so promptly and considerately send 
home for the relief of their suffering families, and to 
liquidate what debts they may owe, is highly credita- 
ble to them. 





ry A gratifying and strengthening letter, relative 
to the English state of feeling toward our government, 
from Joun Nicnot, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow, an] ALnErt Dicey, 
Barrister at London, may be found in the next col- 
umn. In a recent interview with Professor Go.p- 
win SmitH, he strongly confirmed the views they so 
lucidly and intelligently express, and vouched for the 


| head papers did the same. 
jin the light of which his interpretation of it must be 
read, show him to be determined to extirpate slavery 
by every means consistent with his position as chiet 
| magistrate of a republic, the Constitution of which he | only @ quarter of a doilar. 
lis bound by oath to maintain till it is by the efforts of | tlemen who had seats on the plettors 


}everything Mr. Lincoln bas done or could do,—one }certon the Great Organ. 
| day because it said too little, another because it said 


The Richmond and New York Copper- 
Mr. Lincoln’s other acts, 


too much. 


Mr. New- 
He writes a letter 


Are they to 


His claims to office seem to us to rest on the 


your colored people in his single administration than 
all the other Presidents put together, and that he is 
conducting his country through a crisis of almost un- 
exampled difficulty, and under storms of abuse with 
which up to this time only great men have been hon- 
ored, if not with the genius, certainly with the perti- 
nacity and honesty of a Cromwell. 

The last news which has reached this country leads 
us to hope that, if you are true to yourselves, and care- 
ful to repel compromises such as govern Seymour's 
peace-at any-price Democrats, and their friend the 
London Times, would have you make, the most dis- 


There is still time for President Lincoin not only to 
| take such a position towards the colored people as jus- 
| tice and policy unite in requiring, but to anticipate 


| do not like to leap out into the fire. 
j 
| 


any movements of the rebel government in the direc- 
tion indicated by the Enguirer. Our national attitude 
| towards this oppressed race ought to be such as not 


only to attract to our side all who can reach our mili- 


| 
| 


tary posts, or join our armies, but to make it certain 
| that whenever, in their desperation, the rebels shall 
put arms into the hands of the blacks, those arms will 
| 


‘always been retarded. The moral pedantry which | be used for us and against them. Whenever we de 


| cide, (and take means to inform them of our decision,) 

| . 

| that, in the United States, the black soldier shall have 
he full rights and privileges of soldiership, and the 


| then there will be no possibility left, either ot the reb- 
| els sending their slaves to fight us, or continuing in- 
definitely to protract the war. A movement on our 
| side such as to give every negro the assurance that 

d 
| give the finishing stroke to the rebellion; nay, more, 
| it would at once destroy the hopes of these men, now 
the most dangerous enemies of the republic, who are 
obliged to give 
ree 


in helping us he is helping himself and his race wouk 


striving to perpetuate caste, even when ¢ 
up slavery, and to establish serfdom instead oi ! 
| dom as the legal status of the people of color through- 
lout the South. If this class shall triumph, the treas- 
| ure and biood, the labors and agonies of this second 
| revolutionary struggle will have been in greal 

| wasted. It is for our Government and our people to 
| decide whether the present war shall be the last . is 
kind, or whether more oppression shall still call for 
more retribution.—c. K. W. 
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PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES. 
| The opening lecture in the seventh series of 
|} tures given by the Parker Fraternity was delivered 
ai baggie % 
by George William Curtis, Esq., of New York, 
| It was given in the M 
be, by a cov 


uaic 


| Hall, and prefaced, as each lecture 18 © 
| Reserved seats were so" 
on the Eastern side of the Hall, leaving seals equally 
} desirable on the West side for those disposed 10 a 
cure them by going early. The immense Hall ¥c 
| filled, as was to be expected, the liberality o ¥ 
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re, it will appear that, as 4 peo 
| been unfaithful to liberty. 

Some of the ablest in the 
ginning, taken this shameful part. 
C. Calhoun, throughout his politi 
cure the supremacy of the aristocr# 
very, and to crush whatever came in sod one 
And his influence and that of his ne oe ston 
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graceful conspiracy that history. records may, in its 
overthrow, be made to subserve her greatest triumph. 
But we have only wished to correct a misrepresen- 
tation of English feeling, and are not disposed to 
“ prophecy,” much less to “ rave.” 
We are, Sir, your well-wishers, 
vi JOHN NICHOL, 
Professor of English Literature in the University 
i of Glasgow. 
rf Fee UBERT DICEY, 





prevailing sympathy and good-will of his countrymen. 





Barrister, London. 


ends Calhoun devoted his life, declaring 
required slavery for its support, and 
should own labor. Unfortunately, the hos wal 
people, intelligent as well as ignorant, B ial ae 
as South, acquiesced in the establishmen 
tenance of this system. 5 
The abolition agitation has 
tion of free specch in the United States. «were the 
abolitiogists were mobbed, their eae: polite 
citadel of American freedom. The va Cuibost- 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF COLOR- | LETTER FROM EDWARD EVERETT—WEST 


ED MEN. 
[Telegraphic report of Boston Journal.j 
Syracuse, N. Y. Oct. 4, 1864. 
The national convention of colored men assembled 


at7 o'clock, P.M. The assemblage was called to or- 
der by Rev. H. H.Garnet of Washington, who read 


the call for the convention. John M. Langston of | 
Ohio was chosen temporary Chairman, and William | 
The throne of 


H. Day of New Jersey Secretary. 
grace was addressed by Rev. H. H. Garnet. A com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Frederick Douglass, 
Wm. Wells Brown and Peter H. Clark were ap- 
pointed a committee on credentials. The committee 
reported the names of two hundred-delegates present, 
representing sixteen States. 

Frederick Douglass of Rochester, N. Y., was cho- 
sen permanent President of the convention. Sixteen 
Vice Presidents were appointed, and four Secretaries. 
Mr. Douglass accepted the appointment in a short 
speech, and without the transaction of any further 
business the Convention adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 
The Convention assembled at half-past nine o'clock. 
After the reading and adoption of the minutes, a com- 


ed. The chairman appointed the following Business 
Committee : John S. Rock, of Boston, E. D. Bassett, 
of Philadelphia, Geo. T. Downing, of Newport, P. H. 


Clark, of Cincinnati, J. H. Ingraham, of New Orleans, | 


| John M. Langston, of Ohio, Geo. L. Ruffin, of Bos- 
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ton, J. Sella Martin, and P. B. Randolph, of New 
York. The committee. reported a resolation, urging 
that a petition be sent to the President of the United 
States, asking him to use every honorable endeavor 
to have the rights of the country’s patriots now in the 
field respected, without regard to complexion, and 
against making any invidious distinction based upon 
color as to pay, labor and promotion. This resolution 
gave rise to much discussion, which was kept up dur- 
ing the morning. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention assembled at half-past two o'clock 
—Vice President J. B. Smith, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair, The discussion of the above resolution 
was continued during the afternoon, but was finally 
laid on the table to allow Capt. Ingraham to present 
the battle-flag borne by the lst Louisiana regiment at 
the battle of Port Hadson. The flag was enthuasiasti- 
cally cheered, ane Capt. Ingraham made an eloquent 
speech, giving a thrilling account of the part taken 
by his regiment in that battle. The speech was re 
ceived with rounds of applause. At 6 o’clock the 
Convention adjourned to7 o'clock, to hear public ad- 
dresses. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention assembled at 7 o’clock—the Presi- 
dent in the chair—and addresses were made by Fred- 
erick Douglass, J. Sella Martin, John M. Langston 
and Capt. J. H. Ingraham. 
the Convention adjourned to meet on 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


Thursday 


THIRD DAY. 

The feeling in the community toward the colored 
delegates attending the convention has much softened. 
The able and eloquent speeches of Frederick Douglass, 
Jotun M. Langston, and John 8. Martin, last evening, 
the gentlemanly bearing of the delegates, 
together with the dignity with which the proceedings 
ot the Convention have so far been conducted, and 
witnessed by hundreds of our citizens, has changed 
wonderfully in twenty-four hours the sentiment of 
this city. On the first day you could hear, on every 
hand, the strongest words of disapprobation, coming 
apparently from all classes, and the rabble were loud 
in their denunciations and threats. The first day 
even the press did not deign to honor the Convention 
with its presence, but this mornimg the reporters are 
all on hand. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at nine o’clock 
by the President. Prayer was off-red by one of the 
Reverend gentlemen present The minutes of the 
preceding session were read, corrected, and approved. 
The Chairman of the Business Committee reported 
the following bill of Wrongs and Rights. It is a 
strong document, drawn with point and terseness : 

lst. Asa branch of the human family, we have for 
long ages been deeply and cruelly wronged, by people 
whose might constituted their right; we have been 
subdued, not by the power of ideas, but by brute 
force, and have been unjustly deprived not only of 
mnany of our natural rights, but debarred the privileges 
and advantages freely accorded to other men. 

2d. We have been made to suffer well-nigh every 
cruelty and indignity possible to be heaped upon 
human beings, and for no fault of our own. 

3d. We have been taunted with our inferiority by 
people whose statute books contain laws inflicting the 
severest penalties on whomsoever dared teach us the 
art of reading God’s word; we have been denounced 
as incurably ignorant, aud, at the same time, have 
been, by stern enactments, debarred from taking 
even the first step toward selt-enlightenment and per- 
sonal and national elevation ; we have been declared 


| incapable of self-government by those who refused us 


the right of experimentin that direction, and we have 
been denounced as cowards by men who refused at 
first to trust us with a musket on the battle-field. 

4th. Asa people we have been denied the owner- 
ship of our bodies, our wives, homes, children, and 
the products of our own labor; we have been com- 
pelled, under pain of death, to submit to wrongs 
deeper and darker than the earth ever witnessed in 
the case of any other people; we have been forced to 
silence and inaction in full presence of the internal 
spectacle of our sons groaning under the lash, our 
daughters ravished, our wives violated, and our fire- 
sides desolated, while we ourselves have been led to 


| the shambles, and sold like beasts of the field. 


5th. When the nation in her trial hour called her 
sable sons toarms, we gladly went to fight her battles, 
but_ were denied the pay accorded to others, until 


i 
public opinion demanded it, and then it was tardily | 


granted. We have fought and conquered, but have 
been denied the laurels ot victory. We have fought 
where victory gave us no glory, and where captivity 
meant cool murder on the field by fire, sword and 
halter ; and yet no black man ever flinched. 

6th. We are taxed, but denied the right of repre- 
sentation. We are practically debarred the right of 
trial by jury. And institutions of learning which we 
help to support are closed against us. 


We submit to the American people and the world 
the following declaration of our rights, asking a calm 
consideration thereof : 

Ist. We declare that all men are born free and 
equal ; that no man or governmen has aright to annul, 


repeal, abrogate, contravene or render inoperative this | 


fundamental principle, except it be for crime ; there- 
fore we demand the immediate and unconditional abo- 
tion of slavery. 

2d. That as natives of the American soil we claim 
the right to remain upon it, and that any attempt to 
deport, remove, expatriate, or colonize us to any 
other land, or to mass us here against our will, is un- 
just; for here were we born, for this country our 
tathers and our brothers have fought, and here we 
hope to remain in the full enjoyment of enfranchised 
manhood and its dignities. 

3d. That as citizens of the Republic we claim the 
tights of other citizens; we claim that we are, by 
right, entitled to respect, that due attention should be 
given to our needs, that proper rewards should be 
given for our services, and that the immunities and 
privileges of all other citizens and defenders of the 
nation’s honor should be conceded to us; we claim 


| the right to be heard in the halls of Congress ; and 


we claim our fair share of the public domain, whether 
acquired by purchase, treaty, confiscation or military 
conquest. 

4th. That emerging as we are from the long 
night of gloom and sorrow, we are entitled to and 
claim the sympathy and aid of the entire Christian 
world, and we invoke the considerate aid of man- 
kind in this crisis of our history, and in this hour of 
sacrifice, suffering and trial. 

These are our wrongs—these a portion of what we 
deem to be our rights as men, as patriots, as citizens, 
and as children of the Common Father. To realize 
and attain these rights and their practical recognition 
is our purpose. We confide our cause to the just God, 
whose benign aid we solemnly invoke. To him we 
appeal. 

This was discussed very fully, and after some 
slight amendment was adopted as it stands. Atl 
o’clock the Convention adjourned until 2 o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 2 o’clock by 
the Chairman, and the Business Committee reported 
a series of resolutions to the following effect : 

That the unquestioned loyalty and patriotism of the 
colored men in the army, who had fought without 
bounty, pay or the prospect of promotion, had the 
respect of the Convention and claimed the admiration 
of the civilized world ; extending the fraternal hand 
to the freedmen, and urging them to use all means to 
establish knowledge among themselves, and secure a 
vigorous moral and religious growth, in which works 
the Convention pledged its co-operation in all respects ; 
expressing full confidence in the fundamental princi- 
ples of our government and in the Christian spirit of 
the age—both of which would ultimately secure to 
colored men the rights and privileges of citizenship ; 
finally, that if an attempt be made to reconstruct the 
Union with slavery, the Convention would regard it as 
a flagrant violation of good faith by the government, 
unjust to the brave men who have periied their lives 
in defenee of the Union, and a thing to be resisted by 
the whole moral power of the civilized world. 

These resolutions were accepted and adopted with- 

discussion. r 
“rhe Business Committee reported a plan for a Na- 
tional League, which was 


At half-past 10 o’clock | 


VIRGINIA. 


The Wheeling Intelligencer publishes the following 
letter from Edward Everett :— 

* Boston, September 28, 1864. 
A. W. Campbeli, Wheeling, W. Va.:— 

My Deak Sir :—The loyal people of the country 
have ever taken a deep interest in the fortanes of 
West Virginia. You may depend upon it that when 
the names of the States are inscribed on our banners 
and arches, that of West Virginia will not be omitted. 
We are shocked at the manner in which you were 
treated by the dictators at Richmond at the outbreak 
of the rebellion. ‘The last utterance of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis which has come before the public is, that ‘ thre 
Confederates seceded to get rid-of the rule of the ma- 
jority.’ In the most flagrant conggadiction to this pro- 
fession, before the ordinance of secession had been 
submitted to the people of Virginia, regiments of 
troops were brought up from the Gulf States to over- 
awe your citizens at the polls; and in a published let- 
ter Of Mr. Senator Mason to the editor of the Win- 
chester Virginian, of May 16th, 1861, after a signifi- 
cant allusion to the presence ‘at Harper's Ferry and 
Norfolk in face of the common foe,’ (meaning the 
forces of the United States assembled under the star- 
; spangled banner).‘ef several thousand of the gallant 
' sons of South Carolina, of Alabama, of Louisiana, of 
Georgia and Mississippi,’ he writes as follows: ‘If it 
| be asked what are those to do, who, in their con- 





| sciences, cannot vote to separate Virginia from the 
| United States, the answer is simple and plain : honor 


j and duty alike require that they should not vote on 
| the question; if they retain sach opinions, they must 
| leave the State!’ What followed after this atgocious 
sentence of banishment against one-third of the pop- 
ulation of Virginia, you do not need to be informed. 
That you instantly ‘seceded,’ when the treason was 
consummated at Richmond, though not exactly in the 
direction prescribed by the military despotism there, 
did not surprise us. In one of his last political 
speeches, Mr. Webster exclaimed : 

‘Ye men of Western Virginia, who occupy the. 
slope from the top of the Alleghanies to the Onio and 
Kentucky, what benefit do you propose to yourselves 
by disunion? If you secede, what do you secede 
from, and what do you secede to® Do you look for 
the current of the Ohio to change, and to bring you 
and your commerce to the tidewater of the eastern 
rivers? What man in his senses can suppose that 
you would remain part and parcel of Virginia a month 
aiter Virginia should have ceased to be part and par- 
cel of the United States ? 

There is no part of our beloved country that occu- 
pies a more interesting position than Western Vir- 
ginia, and its loyal inhabitants may be sure that they 
have the warmest sympathy of their brethren at the 
North. 

I remain, dear sir, with great respect, very truly 
| yeurs, EDWARD EVERETT.” 
-_> 


THE POLITICS OF THE METHODISTS. 


The Pittsburg Annual Conference has just-uttered 
the feelings and politics of the entire body of Metho- 
dist Protestants in the United States, in five patriotic 
resolutions, unaninwously passed :— 


Resolved, That this Conference does hereby declare 
its loyalty to the Government of the United States, 
and its approval of the Administration of Abraham 
Lincoin, in his efforts to overthrow the rebellion and 
toaintain the cause of the Union. 

Resolved, ‘That whatever may have been the design 
of the slaveholders of the South, in bringing on this 
xreat rebcllion, in our judgment God is permitting this 
war in order to purity this nation from her sins—es- 
| pecially the great sin of slavery, which we hold to 
have been the main cause of the rebellion. 

Resolved, That the Emancipation Proclamation is 
hereby endorsed by this Conference,and it is our prayer 
that. the President, by judicious management, the 
power of his armies and the help of the Almighty, may 
| be able to carry it into practical effect in all the rebel 
| States. 
| _ Resolved, Thst party politics, in our judgment, 
should never be allowed to interfere withour allegiance 
to the Government of our country, and we hereby ad- 

vise all our people to be faithful to the Administration 
in all its efforts to maintain the Union, constantly 
praying for the Government and the success of our 
armies. 

Resolved, That we desire a peace growing out of 
the salvation of our Government, based upon the prin- 
ciples of immutable righteousness, in order that the 
Christian religion may take a firmer hold than hereto- 
fore on the American mind. 





LETTER FROM PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Bactimore, Oct. 10. A meeting was held to-night 
in Monument square, of the friends of the new Consti- 
tution. Senator Wilson was among the speakers. The 
following letter from the President was read : 

“ Executive Mansion, Washington, Oct. 10. 
To Hon. Henry W. Hoffman: 

My Dear Sir: A Convention of Maryland has 
formed a new Constitution for the State. A public 
meeting is called for this evening, to aid in securing 
| its ratification by the people. You ask a word from 
| me for the occasion. I presume the only feature of 
| the instrument about which there is serious controver- 
| sy is that which provides for the extinction of slavery. 
li needs not to be a secret, and I presume it is no se- 
jcret, that I wish success to this provision. I desire it 

on every consideration. J wish all men tobe free. I 
| wish the material prosperity of the already free, which 
| 1 am sure the extinction of slavery would bring. I 

wish to see in process of disappearing that only thing 
| which would ever bring this nation to civil war. I at- 
| tempt no argument upon the question. It is already 

exhausted by the abler, better informed, and more im- 
| mediately interested sons ot Maryland herself. I only 
| add that I shall be gratified exceedingly, if the good 
people of the State shall by their vote ratify the new 
Constitation. Yours truly, 
|. A. LINCOLN.” 





CHANGE IN THE CABINET. 

Postmaster Gen. Blair has retired from the cabinet 
and Ex-Gov. Dennison, of Ohio, is his successor. The 
correspondence is as follows : 

Washington, Sept. 23, 1864. } 
Hon. Montgomery Blair :— 

My Dear Sir—You have generously said to me 
more than once, that whenever your resignation vould 
be a relief to me, it was at my disposal. The time 
has come. You very well know that this proceeds 
from no dissatisfaction of mine with you personally 
or officially. Your uniform kindness has been unsur- 
passed by that of any triend, and while it is true that 
the war does not so greatly add to the difficulties of 
| your department as to those of some others, it is yet 
} mach to say, as I most truly can, that in the three 
| years and a hall during which you have administered 

the General Post-office, I remember no single com- 
plaint against you in connection therewith. 
Yours as ever, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Executive MANsion, 





Post-orrice Depastrment, Sept. 23, 1864. 
My Dear Sir—I have received your note of this 
| date, reterring to my offers to resign whenever you 
| should deem it advisable for the public interest that I 
should do so, and stating that, in your judgment, 
the time has now come. I now, therefore, formally 
tender my resignation of the office of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Icannot take leave of you without renewing 
|) the expression of my gratitude for the uniform kind- 
ness which has marked your course towards 
Yours, very truly, M. BLAIR. 
Tue Presipent. 


Mr. Blair has sent the following letter to, 
S. P. Hanscom, Esq., Editor of the National Republican : 

Dear Sin—The statement contained in your paper 
and other journals, that my resignation was caused by 
| the resolution of the Baltimore Convention referring 
|to the Cabinet, has, I observe, led to the inference 
| that the principles adopted by that body were objec- 
'tionable tome. This is not true. On ‘the contrary, 
my offers were made in good faith, with a view to al- 
lay animosities among the friends of those principles, 
and in order to secure their tiamph. 

Yours, respectfully, 
M. BLAIR. 





_ 


A Ruyaway Siave “ Operating 1x Gotp.” A 
remarkable case in the Police Court in Cincinnati is 
reported in the Gazette. A stave named Louis Strat- 
ton recently ran away from his master, John G. Bar- 
|rett, of Louisville, taking with him three thou- 
{sand dollars of Barrett’s money, in gdd, and made 
his way to Cincinnati, where he deposited the specie 
; at the banking-house of Gilmore, Duniapg& Co. A 
few days ago, Barrett discovered the whereabouts of 
| his ex-slave Louis,and had him arrested. The charge 
lof theft was heard before Justice Warren at the Polive 
| Court, and by advice of his counsel, Louis pleaded 

guilty to taking the money, but setup the defence 
| that he had been guilty of no crime. A slave who ° 
in Kentucky steals his master’s property is not teem- 
ed guilty of larceny. He had committed no offnee 
against the laws of Ohio, and was charged with nene. 
The repeal of the Fugitive Slave law prevented his 
return to hig master under its provisions, and a reqai- 
sition from Governor Bramlette could not reach hia, 

Last Saturday the Justice rendered his decision, 
dismissing the negro, whose money, now his own, is 
still safe in the bank. His weapital to start in a life of 
freedom, at the present price of gold, is therefore about 
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THER VICTORIOUS. 
City Porst, Va,, Oct. 10—4.30 P. M. 
To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War : 


by Gen. Butler at 1000. 

The Richmond Whig of the 8th, speaffng of this 
battle, has the following :—‘ The gallant Gen. Gregg, 
commanding a Texas brigade, fell in the advance. 
Among other casualties we have to report Gen. Brat- 


the South Carolina Artillery also wounded.” 
A rumor states that Gen. Geary was killed. Since 
Friday, there has been no fighting whatever. 
~U. S. GRANT, Lieut. General. 


“ Harrer’s Ferrr—8.35 P. M. 
To Hon. E. M. Stanton: 


Gen. Sheridan, just from our cavalry, attacked the 
enemy beyond Fisher’s Hill, and whipped them, driv- 
ing them beyond Mount Jackson, capturing 11 pieces 
of artillery and 850 prisoners. The rebels scattered 
into the woods and mountains. : 

Respectfully, 
J. D. STEVENSON, 
Brigadier General Commanding.” 


Srraspure, Va., Oct. 9—Midnight. 
To Lieut. General Grant, City Point : 

In coming back to this Point, I was followed up until 
late yesterday, when a large force of cavalry appeared 
in my rear. I then halted my command to offer battle 
by attacking the enemy. I became satisfied that it 
was nearly all the rebel cavalry of the valley, com- 
manded by Rosser, and directed Torbett to attack at 
daylight this morning, and finish this ‘‘ Saviour of the 
Valley” The attack was handsomely made. Custer, 
commanding the 3d cavalry division, charged on the 
back road, and Merritt, commanding the Ist cavalry 
division, on the Strasburg pike. Merritt captured five 
pieces of artillery. Custer captured six pieces of ar- 
tillery, with caissons, battery, forge, &c. The two di- 
visions captured 47 wagons, ambulances, &c. 

Among the wagons captured are the headquarters 
wagons ot Rosser, Lomah, Wickam and Col. Pollard. 
The number of prisoners will be about 300, 

The enemy, after being charged by our gallant cav- 
alry, were broken and ran. They were tollowed by 
our men on the jump, twenty-six miles, through Mount 
Jacksou and across the north fork of the Shenandoah. 
I deemed it best to make this delay of one day here, 
and settle this new cavalry. 

The 11 pieces of artillery captured to-day make 30 
pieces captured in the Valley since the 19th. Some 
of the artillery was new, and never had been fired. The 
pieces were marked “ Tredegar Works.” 

P. H. SHERIDAN, Major General. 


Heapquarrers l0rn Army Corps, 7th, 10.15 P. M. 
To Major General Butler : 


Have repulsed the attack of the enemy on our right 
flank with yreat slaughter. The troops seem to be 
Field’s and Pickett’s divisions. I send you a batch of 
prisoners. Iam extending my right tlank. The ene- 
my seem to be entrenching on the Derby road. 

(Signed) D. P. BIRNEY, Major Genera!. 


Oct. 7, 10.30 P.M. '§ 
Lieutenant General U.S. Grant : 
General Birney has regained Kautz’s old position, 
; and holds the enemy in the inner line of intrenchments 
|around Richmond, extending from the Darbytown 
road, and to connect with General Weitzel on the left, 
| near Fort Harrison. 
There has been no movement at Petersburg to-day. 
We have much the best of this day’s work. A thou- 
| sand at least of the enemy were killed and wounded, 
| and one hundred prisoners, and a bloody repulse. 
| Gen. Gregg, commanding Field’s division, is report- 
led by a lady, who saw the body, as killed. 
(Signed) B. ¥F. BUTLER, 
Major General. 


HeapQuarters DeErarTMENT 
Vireixta anv Norta Carona, 





ELECTION IN PENNSYLVANIA, INDIANA 
AND OHIO. 


The election returns from Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Ohio have not yet been so fully received as to say 
exactly what the result is. But they are sufficient to 
enable us to say that the Unionists have swept Ohio 
and Indiana by heavy majorities, and that the same 
party have gained largely in Congressmen. Among 
the defeated Democratic candidates is Mr. Cox of 
Ohio, who has been exceedingly bitter against New 
England. 

Pennsy!vania has undoubtedly gone Republican by 
15,000 or 20,000 majority, as the soldiers’ vote is all 
one way, and that is, for the Union ticket These 
elections would seem to settle the Presidential contest 
in favor of Mr. Lincoln and against General McClel- 
lan. The whole Northwest will undoubtedly vote in 
November in favor of Mr. Lincoln; also Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. In fact, we do not see what State 
| Gen. McClellan can carry. The vote of the army is 
) somewhat different from what the friends of General 
|McClellan anticipated, and shows conclusively that 
| whatever may be the opinions of the army in regard 

to General McClellan as a soldier, the rank and file 
| will not vote for him as President so long as he 
| stands in his present hostility to a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war.—Boston Herald. 





Avauste Betmonte—Wuo is He? The Crisis 
| of last week furnished the public with a pretty good 
| photograph of Auguste Belmonte, che man who, as the 
| Crisis says, “ seems to have a perpetual lease on the 

Democratic party.”” While giving the personal and 
| political features of this financial agent of the Euro- 
| pean holders of ‘“‘ Confederate Bonds,” and present 
Chairman of the National Democratic Commitiee, the 
| Crisis did not examine into his pedigree nor family 
connections. 

Our Washington letter, published in another col- 
umn, gives us some light on this subject. 

Auguste Belmonte, a prime minister in the Chicago 
Convention, Chairman of the Democratic Committee, 
the man who has purchased a perpetual lease on the 
| democratic party, the man who owns G. B. McClel- 
lan, and who spent $100,000 at Chicago to secure lit- 
tle Mac’s nomination, is a Bavarian Jew, an illegiti- 
mate son of one of the Rothschilds, and is married to 
a niece of Alexander Slidell, the rebel envoy and em- 
| missary of France. 
| Such is Auguste Belmonte, the bastard Jew, whose 
| money has bought up the leaders of the Copperhead 
| party, and who has taken a perpetual lease on the 
! same for the purpose of accomplishing the crime of 
| DISUNION against the United States! In the words of 
| Medary’s Crisis, mourning over the degeneracy of 
| the democratic party, we too would say—‘‘ Oh, my 
country! What next?” 





a 


A Picture or Penpieton. The New York Her- 
| ald, a paper which no one will accuse of being partial 
| to the present administration, has a very strong arti- 
i cle, urging the re-assembling of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, for the purpose of re-nominating a candidate for 
Vice President, in the room of George H. Pendleton. 
Speaking of Mr. Pendieton’s public record, it says :— 


“It is the record, in Congress and out of Congress, 
at all times and in all places, from the beginning to 
this day, of a consistent, constant, inveterate and zeal- 
ous sympathizer with the cause of the rebellion. 


may safely say that, had his vote on all important test 
questions been the casting vote in the House, volun- 
teering and drafting to fillour wasted armies would 
have ceased ; the pay of our brave soldiers, their sub- 
sistence, clothing and transportation would have been 
stopped ; our gallant Union heroes on the land and 
water would have been abandoned to the tender mer- 
cies of Jeff. Davis, and this day we should have had a 
Southern confederacy, anda war with England and 
me 5 for a mere remnant of the Union, in full 
ast.” 


A Democratic Sxetcu or tHe Curcaco ConvEn- 
TION. The Democratic editor of the Green Bay Ad- 
vocate, who supports McClellan, but finds it bitter work 
swallowing the treason with which he is identified 


he attended :-— 


“ There was no lack of traitorous talk there, outgide 
of the Convention. 
the assembled thousands, full of cowardly words, want- 
ing in all patriotism, all chivalry, all love of country, 
even all decency and manliness. This war for the life 
of the Union was denounced as the climax of wicked- 
ness ; the Southern people in arms against us were 
held up as martyrs bleeding in the cause of right; 
and talk which should make the ears of every Amer- 
ican tingle with shame was as free on the streets and 
in the hotels of Chicago as the turbid and offensive 
current of its river.” 

Sk eS Se 


Henry Winter Davis. A correspondent of the 
N. ¥. Evening Post writes : 


“ H. Winter Davis's great speech at Elkton, yester- 
dary, is the key-note of the patriot cause. It is a 
flame of that burning loyalty which is consuming to 
all treason, slavery, and haif and half dealings with 
the crime of rebellion. Mr. Davis, by this speech, 
has carried captive all his old friends who regretted 
his manifesto as untimely, and has won over to his side 
hundreds of opponents. His renomination and re- 
election to Congress are now assured facts.” 











3 The Copperhead papers are crowing over the 

fact that Reverdy Joh , the « ter of the infa- 
| mous Dred Scott decision, is for McClellan. All that 
tort of people are. 





THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC STILL FOR- 


Our entire loss in the enemy’s attack on our lines on 
Friday, the 7th inst., does not exceed 300 in killed, 
wounded and missing. The enemy’s loss is estimated 


ton of South Carolina badly wounded ; Col. Haskin of 


From his Congressional record during this war, we | 


and associated, says of the Chicago Convention, which | 


Speech after speech was made to | 


Personat. Hoon. Charles P. Curtis, for many years 

& prominent member of the Suffolk bar, died of paral- 
sis, on Tuesday morning, last week, at his residence, 
Yo. 19 Mount Vernon street, Boston. 

Capt. Speke, the African traveller, recently shot 
himself vesnye aon f in England, while hunting. He 
was getting through a hedge when his gun went off, 
and shot him through the heart. The London corres- 
pondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser says : 
—‘He was only thirty-eight years of age, and was 
under engagement to deliver, only a few hours after 
the accident, an address on African discovery to the 
members of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science.” 

Thomas F. Marshall, formerly a member of Con- 
gress and a prominent but very erratic Kentucky - 
itician, died at Versailles, Ky., lately, aged 64. Mr. 
Marshall was a man of rare natural abilities and gifts, 
but he deadened his brain and brutalized his whole na- 
ture by the excessive use of whisky. 

David F. Johnson, President of the South Carolina 
Convention which adopted the ordinance of secession, 
died on the 14th ult. 

Joshua Bates, the eminent American English 
banker, died on the 24th of September, in London. 
He was by birth a Boston man. 

The mother of John C. Breckinridge died in Balti- 
more on Saturday. She resided there with her son 
in law, Rev. Dr. Bullock of the Franklin street Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Walter Savage Landor is dead, in his 90th year. 
He died at Florence, on the 17th of September. Had 
|he lived four months and thirteeu days longer, he 
would have been entitled to the rank of nonagenarian, 
as he was born on the 30th of January, 1775. 


I nie nee 


Da On Wednesday night, one or two rowdies at- 
tacked the Rev. Highland Garnet in front of the St. 
Charles Hotel, where he is stopping. He was struck 
and knocked down, and lost a valuable gold cane, 
which was presented to him on the occasion of leav- 
ing New York. The good people of Syracuse are 
very indignant at this act of wickedness and rowdy 
spite. The Mayor sent for the gentlemen composing 
the committee of arrangements, and offered the snp- 
port of his whole constabulary force to prevent the 
exhibition of any other such cruel and shameful feel- 
ings on the part of those who draw their chiet inspi- 


Frac Raistne ry CamuripGerorr. A number 
of cotored citizens of Cambridgeport raised a_ fine 
flag bearing the names of Lincoln and Johnson, on 
Washington street, Monday evening. The Cam- 
bridge Brass Band was in atrendance. Speeches 
were made by Alderman Folger, and others. The 
occasion was very successful and enthusiastic. 

A meeting of the colored citizens of Boston was 
held in the vestry of the 12th Baptist Church last 
week, for the purpose of forming a society to be call- 
ed the “West End Lincoln and Johnson Club,” 
when the following officers were elected: President, 
John S. Rock, Esq.; Vice Presidents, Jonas W. 
Clark, J. T. Sidney, Thos. Dalton, Coffin Pitts, W. 
| H. Logan, Wm. Johnson; Secretary, Geo. Potter ; 
Treasurer, T. W. Steamburg; Executive and Fi- 
nance Comittee, George L. Raffin, Thos. Watson, 
Thos. ‘Temoah; Marshal, John P. Coburn. The 
Club will hold weekly meetings in the vestry 12th 
Baptist Church, until the election, to hear the ad- 
— from public speakers. All are invited to at- 
tend. 


New York, Oct. 10. 
ven road coming this way ran off the track this morn- 
ing, near 85th street. Four cars were destroyed, and 
50 or 60 of the 900 or 1000 passengers on the train 
were injured, some of them it is thought fatally. 
Very few names of the injured by the accident have 
been obtained. No one was killed. The train was 
badly smashed and many persons were badly bruised. 
Among the injured isCol. French of Gen. Butler's staff, 
aboypt the head, slight. Parke Godwin, editor of the 
Evening Post, and wite, were both injured, the latter 
seriously ; P. T. Barnum escaped injury. 


t@™ Gen. Banks arrived in New York on the 2d 
inst. He is succeeded in command by Gen. Hurlburt. 
The Louisiana Legislature waited on him in a body, 
to bid him farewel!, and he received an address from 
the workingmen of New Orleans. 


D@> Admiral Farragut has been transferred from 
the Gulf Atlantic Coast, an almost certain indication 
that Wilmington must look out next. The rebels 
have been furnished with immense supplies through 
that port. 


A Decipep “Straw.” A party of Kentuckians 
voied for President the other day, on a steamer run- 
ning from Louisville to Henderson. The result was 
as follows: Lincoln, one hundred and fifteen ; McClel- 
lan, thirty-three—or nearly four to one. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
One by one, the ties are broken, 
That to earth our spirits bind ; 
One by one, they're going from us, 
The beloved, the true, the kind ! 

Died, in Barre, Sept. 25, of consumption, Mre. Harrt- 
et D., wife of Charles King, aged 48. 

The beloved friend whose death is recorded above was 
one whose memory will be long and fondly cherished by 
all who knew her. Earnest and true-hearted, a fond, de- 
voted wife and mother, a faithful and trusted friend, of 
her may it be truly said, ‘‘She wasa noble woman.” Ac- 
tive inevery good cause, the earnest friend of the slave, 
ever ready to advocate his cause when freedom was not as 
now the rallying-cry of the nation, fearless in rebuking 
Wrong and advocating the Right, we shall miss her sad- 
ly—miss her from our loved and trusted ones. 

“* Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled, 


That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong ; 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 


Barre, Mass. CaRnir. 





OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Mary H. Warson, wide of Mr. Daniel T. Wat- 
| son, passed into the realm of immortality, after a com- 
| paratively brief season of mortal debility and suffering, 
at Miller Farm, Venango Co., Pa. (a section of the oil re- 
gion,) on the 30th of August. Her age is not known to 
| the writer, but is believed to have been about 50 years, 
perhaps a little more. Her maiden name was Tidd, and 
she was a native of Lexington, Mass. She and her hus- 
band resided several years in Concord, N. H., whence 
they removed to St. Paul, Minn., and very recently had 
their temporary residence in the locality where her earth- 
ly pilgrimage terminated. 

This notice can be but a meagre tribute to Mrs. Wat- 
son’s memory and sterling worth. All testimonies of those 
who knew her concur in declaring her a superior and most 
| excellent woman. She had a soul alive with all noble, 
humane and heavenly inspirations. With a fine, well-bal- 
| anced mental organization disciplined by intellectual cal- 
_ture, and crowned with religious grace, she espoused de- 
votedly every sublime doctrine, object and cause that ap- 
| pealed to her consideration. Yet while faithfully carry- 
ing out in word and deed her bighest convictions, she was 
} tentatious, h , modest and cbaritable. 

She was an early, consistent and steadfast advocate of 
| Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Woman's Rights, Christian 
| Non-Resistanee, and the whole circle of Reforms, in their 
best phases, excluding only their incidental detractive ex- 
| crescences. In fine, her great endeavor was to be a ration- 
| al, practical Christian, living to elevate and bless all hu- 





hr 





;man kind, and thus in true Christ-likeness to glorify her 
| Father in heaven. In so doing, she neglected nothing of 
| domestic affections, fidelity and duty ; but engraved her 
| precious memory deeply on the hearts of ber husband, 
offspring, relatives, friends and intimate associates ; who 
all rise up and call her blessed. * 

She was long a patron of and occasionally a writer for the 
Liberator, enjoying its perusal to the last. She was also 
| @ patron, admirer and fast friend of the Practical Chris- 
| tian down to its suspension in 1860. And every year since 
then she has sent in her contributions to the funds devoted 
to the promulgation of the same divine principles. Even 
after she wasmno longer *ie to write, only a few days be- 
fore her departure, she empfoyed the hand of a friend to 
reiterate her interest in the cause, and transmit afresh con- 
tribution to its advancement. © that there were more such 
friends of God, Humanity and Practical Christianity! But 
she is not dead ; she is alive forevermore—“ not lost, but 
gone before”—ascended to a higher sphere to multiply those 
purer ministries which otr heavenly Father vouchsafes 
unto the heirs of salvation amid the trials of their mortal 
pilgrimage. May these sweet consolations and sanctify- 
ing influences which embalm her memory encloud the 
bereaved family, and drop their gentle distillations on all 
who sympathize with them in their affliction ! 


Hopedale, Mass., Oct. 10, 1864. A. B. 





The train on the New Ha-~ 





Bay Strate Lecrures. The first lecture in this 
course is to be delivered by Wendell Phillips, on 
Thureday evening, Oct. 20, in Tremont Temple, and 
will be followed by John B. Gough, Dr. Chapin, and 
other popular speakers. The Committee have also 
arranged for a Concert by Gilmore’s full band, assist- 
ed by recognized vocal talent, and also for a Concert 
by the Tremont Temple church. An organ concert 
of thirty minutes duration will also be given each 
evening by a well-known organist. Tickets, admit- 
ting bearer and lady to the course, $1.50, obtained at 
Ditson’s, 277 Washington street, Haynes's, 98° Cottt 
street, and at the Temple. 
> 
19-PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES.—8 

Seventa Series. 
AT MUSIC HALL. 


On Tvespay Eventne, October 18, 1864, 
ADDRESS BY 
OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 
To be followed on snocessive Tuesday ‘ venings by 
Oct. 25--ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
Nov. 1—Prof. GOLDWIN SMIT#, of England. 
Nov. 1I5—-DAVID A. WASSON ; 
Nov. 22—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. : 
Nov. 29--CHARLES G. AMES. 





Dec. 6--WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Dec. 13—JACOB M. MANNING. ; 
Dec 20.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 4 


ORGAN CONCERT each Evening at 7 o’clo 
W. Eveexe Tuarer, Organist. 


Tickets admitting the bearer and Lady to the Course, at 
$3 each. 

Tickets admitting one person to the Course, at $2 each. 

Checks for Seats Reservep t1LL 7 1-2 o’chockx, $1 50 
additional for each seat. 

For sale at Oliver Ditson & Co's, 277 Washington street; 
John C. Haynes & Co's, 33 Court street, John S. Rogers's, 
1071 Washington street, and.at the Anti-Slavery Office. 

Checks for Reserved Seats for sale only at Oliver Dit- 
son & Co’s, and at John 8. Rogers’s. 

Only an average quality of seats will be reserved, (the 
east section of the hall,) leaving the same quality of seats 
(the west section) for those who do not purchase reserved 
checks. Sept. 16. 





“ Boys! the dear old flag never touched the ground! "’ 





ta NOTICE.—The Colored Ladies’ Sanitary Commis- 
sion of Boston will hold a Fair in Mercantile Hall, Sum- 
mer street, commencing at 3 o’clock on Tuesday, Oct. 18, ' 
and continuing until the 22d, for the relief of disabled 
colored Massachusetts soldiers and their families. 

These men having fought bravely to sustain our noble 
flag and the country’s freedom, we feel it our duty to do 
all we can to encourage them. 

We would ask the sympathy and patronage of the publie 
We are thankful for the donations and en- 
ouragement we have already received. 

Donations, either of money or goods, may be sent to 
the address either of the President, Madam Cartraux 
Bannister, 31 Winter street, or to the Treasurer, Mrs. O. 
o. Grimes, 28 Grove street. 


in our effort. 


Single admission, 25 cts. 


— 


RECEIPTS OF THR MASS, ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


From the estate of Mary T. Kidmarsh, $400.00 
« G, Julian Harvey, pledge; 2.00 
« Clark Greenman, 0, 20.00 
« Miss H. M. Carlton, do, 5.00 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
Boston, Oct 1, 1864. 





“MASON & HAMLIN'’S ~ 
CABINET ORGANS. 
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Sto lees 





Every Church, Sunday School and Private Family 


MAY HAVE 


A GOOD ORGAN ) 


T a very moderate cost—$85, $100, $110, $135, $165, 
SA $260, and upward, according to number of Stops and 
style of case. 
They are elegant as picces of furniture, occupying little 
space, are not liable to get out of order, and every one is 
warranted for five years. 


THE CABINET ORGANS, | 


introduced about a year since, and manufactured exclusive- 
sively by MASON & HAMLIN, have met with success un- 
precedented in the history of musical instruments. Sup- 
plying a long-felt want, they have been received with the 
greatest pleasure by the musical profession and the pub- { 
lic, and have already been very widely introduced, and the 

demand for them is still rapidly increasing, and must con- 

tinue to increase as their merits become known. They are 

to private houses, Sunday Schools, and smaller churches, 

all that the larger pipe organs are to large churches. In 

addition to this, they are admirably adapted to tae per- 

formance of secular as well as sacred music. 

The Cabinet Organ is essentially different from and a very 
great improvement upon all instruments of the Melodeon 
or Harmonium kind. Its superior excellence consists in 
many important characteristics, among which are : 

1. The more organ-like character of its tones. Indeed, 
it is asserted with confidence that it has not yet been found 
possible to produce a better quality of tone from pipes than 
is attained in these organs. 

2. It has greatly more power and volume of tone in pro- 
portion to its cost. 

3. By the employment of a very simple and beautiful in- 
vention, its capacity for expression is made vastly great- 
er than has ever before been attained in such instruments. j 
This invention is especially valuable, because scarcely any 
practice is necessary to render it available. Any ordinary 
performer can master it in an hour or two. 

4. It admits of great rapidity of execution, adapting it 
to the performance of a great variety of lively secular mu- ; 
sic. 

5. No instrument is less liable to get out of order. 

6. It will remain in tune ten times as long as a piano 
forte. 

It may be reasonably said, that if these instruments 
have the great and obvious superiority thus claimed for 
them, they must have received very warm recommenda- 
tions from professional icians, who would naturally be 
most interested in the introduction of such instruments, 
and who are the best judges of their excellence. Such re- 
commendations already bave been given tot hem, to an ex- 
tent unparalleled. 

Among those who have proffered written testimony to 
their admirable qualities and great desirability, and that ; 
they regard them as unequalled by any other instrument ; 
of their clase, are such well-known musicians as Lowell 
Mason, Thomas Hastings, William B. Bradbury, George 
F. Root, &c. ; the most distinguisbed organists in the coun- 
try, as Cutler of Trinity Church, N. Y., Mor; of Grace 
Church, Zuodel of Mr. Beecher’s Church, Braun, Wels, 
Wilcox, Tuckerman, Zerrahn, &c. : such celebrated pianists 
as Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, Mill, Sanderson, Strakosch, : 
etc. : in brief, more than two hundred musicians, including ; 

: 

4 





a large portion of the most eminent in the country, have 
testified to this effect. Each Cabinet Organ is seourely 
boxed, so that it can be sent safely to any part of the coun- 


try. 
TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with full particulars, ee 
free to any address. 
274 Washington Street, Boston, 
Wanenoous, } 7 Mercer Street, New York. 
MASUN & HAMLIN. 
Feb. 26—6m 


FOR SALE ON DIX PLACE, 


VERY pleasant and convenient House, having a large 
yard stocked with grapes, trees and foliage. The 
rear opens immediately upon Burroughs place, which se- 
cures abundant light, sunshine and pure air. The house 
is quiet, being removed some 200 feet from Washington 
street. Tog person wanting a retired yet central and 
healthful residence, this estate offers a rare chance. Ap- 
ply to R. E. APLHORP, 21 City Exchange, Devonshire 
street, lower floor. Oct. 7. 


“FREE LOVE,” 


OQ” a Philosophical Demonstration of the non-exclusive 
nature of Connubial Love. To which is addeda Re- 
view of and Reply to the exclusive 
the Fowlers, Adin Ballou, H. C. Wright, and A, J. Davis, 
on the Love aud Marriage question. joe, (post-paid,) 50 
cents, or to the poor, in paper, 35 cents. Sold by the Au- 








in the writings of 





thor—AUSTIN KENT, East Stockholm, St. Lawrenoe Co., 
N. Y. Sept. 80. 
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Loetry. 


Ghe Hib erator. 





For the Liberator. 


BE TRUE. 
Men of the North-land, be true to the Right! 
Press onward unfaltering, nor shrink from the fight! 
If now ye are craven, and false to your trust, 
The altars of Freedom must crumble to dust. 


Oh, say, shall vile treason rule over our land, 

And we tamely bow to a base traitor band? 

Shall our dear old New England bow down her proud head, 
By her recreant sons unto ruin betrayed? 


Ah, no! we will rally from mountain and glen, 
And the spirit of old-time rekindle again ; 

With hearts firm aud Joyal, unfaltering and true, 
For the contest we'll gird on our armor anew. 


We ask not for peace until freedom is won ; 

We seek not for rest till our labor is done ; 

We must break the last link in the chain of the slave, 
Ere the olive-wreath over our nation can wave. 


We are pledged to be true to the brave who have died ; 
From the pathway of duty we ’ll turn not aside ; 

Their graves are to us as the saint-shrines of old, 

And their memory still in our hearts we enfold. 


October, 1864. CARRIE. 
THE SELFISH OOPPERHEAD’S PRAYER IN 
WAR TIME. 

Again the clouds of battle lower . 


With terror and dismay : 
Protect me, All-Disposing Power, 
In this disastrous day ! 


As in the camp the soldiers learn 
To riot, curse and swear, 

‘Twould give my pious soul concern 
To have my boys go there! 


Then while my neighbors and their sons 
Are called to war and arms, 

Grant that my boys, secure from guns, 
May cultivate my farms! 


And while with taxes and expense 
My kindred are distressed, 

Oh grant that all my hard-earned pence 
May slumber inthe chest ! 


And should the rebels gain the day, 
And all their foes condemn ; 

Then may I wash my hands and say, 
I ne’er opposed them. 

Yet, if by Thy disposing will 
My country gains the cause, 

O may I find a shelter still 
In her indulgent laws! 


And should she disbelieve my word, 
May I upon Thee eall 

To witness I ne’er drew my sword, 
Or fired a gun at all. 


For sinee from frailty and mistake 
No carnal mind is free, 

I wish no active part to take, 
But leave the whole with Thee. 


Though impious pirates on the seas 
Our merchants’ ships despoil, 

Yet shall my spirit rest in ease 
Till foes invade the soil. 


Then let the friends of btatle rave, 
My peaceful vales shall sing ; 

And oxen, corn, and all I have, 
Full thrice their value bring. 


O may my lands yield twenty fold, 
The army to supply ; 

May fat contractors, fraught with gold, 
My copious harvests buy ! 


May continental rags no more 
Usurp the place of coin ; 
But crown my basket and my store 
With blessings from the mine! 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 
‘a prom aa a 
WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 
BY J. H. MCNAUGHTON. 


I. 
O the weary, solemn silence 
Of a house without the children ! 
O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 
Ah! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the cbildren ! 
Ah ! the longing for the faces 
Peeping through the opening door— 
Faces gone forevermore ! 


I. 

Strange it is to wake at midnight, 
And not hear the children breathing ! 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning ; 
And the gaiters—ah ! their patter! 

We shall hear it never more 

On our mirth-forsaken floor ! 


1m. 
What is home without the children? 
"Tis the earth without its verdure, 
And the sky without the sunshine ; 
Life if withered to the core ! 
So we'll leave this dreary desert, 
And we'll follow the Good Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal, 
Where the lambs have “ gone before,” 
With the Shepheid evermore ! 


Iv. 
O the weary, solemn silence 
Of a house without the children ! 
O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more ! 
Ah! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the children ! 
Ah! the longing for the faces 
Peeping through the op-ning door— 
Faces gone forevermore ! 


> —_—___ 


WHAT IS THE USE? 
What is the use of trimming a lamp, 
If you never intend to light it? 
What is the use of grappling a wrong, 
If you never intend to fight it ? 


What is the use of removing your hat, 
If you do not intend to tarry ? 
What is the use of wooing a maid, 
If you never intend to marry ? 


What is the use of buying a coat, 
If you never intend to wear it? 
What is the use of a house for two, 

If you never intend to share it? 


What is the use of gathering gold, 
If you never intend to keep it? 
What is the use of planting a field, 
If you never intend to reap it? 


What is the use of buying a book, 
If you never intend to read it? 
What is the use of a cradle to rock, 
If you never intend to need it? 


> 
FAITH IN TIME OF WAR. 
I read of battles, and my faith grows weak ; 
Does God look down on us with pitying eye? 
With loving care each day bis children seek ? 
T ask, but hear no voice to mine reply. 
When tens and hundreds dying strew the plain, 
What thought, I ask, is there for one alone? 
Heeds He the single sufferer’s short, sharp pain? 
Hears He amidst the shouts his dying groan? 
Ah, faithless heart ! No one forsaken is, 
Each soul of man is his perpetual care ; 
Living or dying, we are ever his, 
Whose tender mercies al! his creatures share ; 
Who, though the sword may slay, bas power to save, 
And gives to man the victory o'er the grave! 3. y, 
—Christian Register. 








TESTIMONY OF OOLORED WITNESSES IN 
VIRGINIA. : 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune gives a 
long account of some interesting and remarkable 
proceedings in the County Court of the County of 
Alexandria, Va., in regard to the admission of the 
testimony of’colored persons there. 

In the case on trial in that Court, Graff vs. How- 
ard, tne plaintiff's attorney called as a witness Israel 
Dorsey, a colored man from the State of Massachu- 
setts, declared by the attorney to be a citizen of that 
State. Objection being made on account.of his Af 
rican descent, the plaintiff's counsel alleged him to be 
a competent witness. The Court, however, sustain- 
ed the objection, and refused the colored man’s testi- 
mony. The plaintiff’s attorney made exception to 
this ruling, and tendered a bill of exceptions for the 
Court to sign. The bill was accordingly signed and 
sealed by the full Court, consisting of five justices, 
Sept. 7th, 1864, and the case was continued to the 
next term of the Court. 

The intention of the plaintiff in this case is, if nee- 
essary, to carry it by appeal to the highest Court of 
the State, and thence by writ of error after final de- 
cision to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
upon the constitutional questions involved. In the 
mean time, Israel Dorsey, whose testimony was re- 
jected, has filed his bill of complaint in his own name 
in the Circuit Court of the United States, for the 
District of Virginia, against the Alexandria County 
Court, for a writ of mandamus commanding the latter 
not to refuse or reject his testimony. 

A hearing upon the application last named was had 
at Alexandria on the 16th ult., in which Calvin Pep- 
per, Esq., of Alexandria, and Ex-Governor Ford of 
Ohio, now of Washingtén, appeared for the petition- 
er, Dorsey. Various dignitaries of the State and city, 
and also a numerous and highly respectable com- 
mittee of the colored citizens of Alexandria, appoint- 
ed ata public meeting for the purpose, were present 
in court. Considering that Dorsey is contending for 
their rights, and the rights of every colored person 
in this matter, the colored citizens of Alexandria 
have assumed the entire expenses of the suit, and 
carry it on in hehalf of civil liberty and universal 
emancipation. The Judge remarked that he did not 
wonder at the interest manifested by these people in 
the questions involved, for it had come to his knowl- 
edge that. only the night before, a colored man had 
been kidnapped from Alexandria, and that the per- 
petrators expected to escape justice, as there were 
none but colored witnesses to testify against them. 
After conversation on the case, the hearing was post- 

r poned until the third Monday of October, Mr. Ford 
stating that the case would present questions of mo- 
mentous importance, including the powers and duties 
of a rebelious State in process of reconstruction or 
under a provisional government. 

The Tribune’s correspondent concludes his very 
interesting account of this case by saying that the 
counsel for the complainant believe that the Court 
and the District Judge, in the legitimate exercise of 
their ordinary powers, can grant the prayer of tbe 
complainant ; but, should such not be the case, that, 
in view of the rebellion and the exigencies of the 
country, the Court need not strictly scrutinize its 
powers, nor govern its action as in ordinary times, 
but by declaration, by advice, by obiter dictum, by 
compulsory action if need be, aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of the rebellioas State of Virginia, and its resto- 
ration to the Federal Union, upon the principles of 
justice, equality, and advancing civilization.—c. kK. w. 


—— 


RIGHTS OF BLAOK SOLDIERS. 


The Advertiser of the 5th inst. tells us that the car- 











THE LIBERATOR. 


survived and made progress. Boston flourished and 
made progress under Mayor Wightman’s mayoralty ; 
yet his administration was none the less a failure. No 
one man can quite block the wheels of Providence. 

I think the logic of General Fremont’s letter good, 
He withdraws his name, not for the purpose of aiding 
Mr. Lincoln’s triumph, but to ensure the defeat of 
McClellan. We logically choose to endure present 
ills, rather “than fly to others that we know not of.” 
A large proportion of the most able advocates of Mr. 
Lincoln’s reélection would prefer Fremont, but defer 
to the necessity of Union to defeat McClellan. I think 
this to be the position of most old and earnest aboli- 
tionists. Respectfully and truly yours, 

D. M. 


PUT OUT THE FIRE. 


Dear Garnison—The following lines ran off the 
end of my pen somewhat hastily, yesterday, with a 
spare drop of ink after I had been writing somewhat 
more solid to the same effect. Yours truly, 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1864. J. T. SARGENT. 


“puT OUT TRE FIRE.” 


We often hear some people say, 

In compromising sort of way, j 

“ Why, yes, we know that Slavery ’s bad ; 
But, then, you radica/s are so mad ! 

We can't make out, with all our figures, 
That we have aught to do with niggers! 
Let’s push this war with all our bravery, 
And crush rebellion. Don’t touch Slavery.” 
Now, this is just about as wise ‘ 
As it,—with cataract o’er his eyes,— 

A man should say, as to his blindness, 

“I thank you, Doctors, for your kindness. 
Of course, | want to save my vision, 

But, for the caturact,—no excision!” 

Or, just as if, with house in flames, 

The toolish resident exclaims, 

“« Don’? MEDDLE ; for ‘tis my desire 

To save the house, but spare the fire !”’ 
Great fool! Why, how fails he too see 
The hopeless task which that will be! 

“ Por OUT THE FIRE,” says Common sense, 
Remove the curse! Kill the offence ! 
Suike the tap root! Wrench the disease 
From off your vitals! Let no breeze 

Of tolerance fan that conflagration 

Which thus consumes a suffering nation. 
For Svavery és the Fire, the FLAME 

The wasting plague, fore’er the same : 
And so our cries go, Aigher, higher, 

Por out THe Fire! Pur our THE FIRE! 





THE VINDICATION OF OUR COURSE. 


Time, it 1s said, “ brings its own revenges.” It 
certainly furnishes a safe reliance for all who act 
with rectitude of purpose. It tries all things and 
all persons, and the honest and true are pretty cer- | 
tain to obtain full vindication in the end. In the 
matter of our own political course, the develop- 
ments which time is making are especially subjects 
for self-congratulation. It has so happened that, in 
relation to national politics, we recently found our- 
selves separated from many with whom we had 
been co-operating, and with whom we were persuad- 
ed we fully agree in principle. The division has 
grown merely out of a question of policy. We 
have been well satisfied that the best mode offered 
to secure the success of our principles was to act in 
connection with the great Union party of the nation, 





Pickens, of the same regiment, with whom I had 
the advantage of a personal acquaintance. The 
Colonel was superintending the disinterment of a 
number of cases of U. S. rifles, which lay buried in 
the ground, and in rows, the soil heaped over them, 
asif they were graves. Four of the cases of rifles 
were already unburied when I reached the spot, and 
I had the (to me unpleasant) satisfaction of hand- 
ling some of those guns, which had already been 
taken out of the cases. 

I heard Colonel Gayle say that t he interment of 
these guns was known at the War Department 
(rebel) even before McClellan's retreat from before 
that city. 

On the inguiry of my friend and Dr. Kelly, of 
the rebel army, from Colonel Gayle, if he thought 
it had been intended t said guns should fall into 
the hands of the Confederates, the Colonel answered 
in the affirmative, and concluded by saying, “ Mac’s 
all right.” 

Not more than a hundred yards distant from this 
spot, Lieutenant Colonel Pickens pointed out to me 
a number of ambulances—two hundred and ten in 
number—and said he had assisted at their capture, 


said ambulances were hitched, some to trees and 
some to the rear of the ambulances. As I was then 
in the employ of the United States, it was my busi- 
ness to gather as much information in regard to mil- 
itary matters as possible; and on my inquiry of Col- 
onel Pickens if he thought these ambulances had 
been intended to be in the same “ bargain” as the 
rifles, h 
have b intended for; for they were just where 
you see them, and the horses hitched as you see 
them, while the fight was going on right here.” 

Presently some whisky was handed round, and 
we all drank a toast to “ Little Mac.” 

About the month of April of the same year, as I 
was going from Richmond to Mobile, in company 
with Lieutenant Wiltz, and Dr. Kneed of Missouri, 
and Dr. Fontlerey, of Virginia—the two latter 
gentlemen being of the rebel General Prince’s staff 
—we met with Brig&dier General Watson, of Ala- 
bama. General Watson said in my presence that 
then, or at any time after the war, he could give sat- 
isfactory proof that George B. McClellan, of the 
Federal army, at the outbreak of the rebellion and, 


and that when captured the horses belonging to | 


id: “I don’t see what else they should | 


oe 
WHO GO FOR McOLELLAN. 


Vallandigham, the traitor, goes for McClellan. 
Wall, the notorious New Jersey copperhead and 
traitor, is for McClellan. . , 
Every man who clamors for Peace and disgracefu 
submission to traitors, is a McClellan man. 
Every man who utters the standing lie that the 
, eee” commenced the war is for McClel- 
an. jl 
Every rebel General, Colonel and Captain, are in 
favor of the election of George B. McClellan. 
ey Knight of the + Golden Circle ” is for Me- 

ellan. 
Every officer who has been dishonorably dismissed 
from the army, (for proof of this you can see them 
= the streets of Harrisburg,) wil! vote for McClel- 
an. 
Every contractor who has been detected in de- 
frauding the Government buzzas for “ey oe 
Every deserter from the army is for McClellan, 

Every man who voted against the law allowing 
the soldier a vote govs for McClellar 

Every man interested in the rebel loan, such as 
the British rebel agent, Augustus Belmont, of New 
York, is a warm friend of McClellan. 

Such is the character of the leading supporters 
of McClellan. Friends of the Union, what think 
ye of them ? 








THE McOLELLAN DRAMA OF FAILURE. 


Col. James B. McKean, of the 77th N. Y. Regi- 
ment, in a speech at a Union meeting in New York 
city, on Tuesday evening, 27th ult., said :-— 





I went with a regiment into the Army of the Po- 
tomae. After being held in check for six months 
under Gen. McClellan, by an enemy one quarter 
our numbers, and who vanished as we advanced to 
meet them, we made a flank movement and went 
down to Yorktown. There we halted a month, 
more than 100,000 strong, before an enemy that 
numbered just 7,511, upon the authority of Pollard, 
the rebel historian. Then we moved slowly up the 


At length, after a series of reverses, the Young Na- 
poleon had to change his base to the James. 





during the preliminary arrangements for the organ- 
ization of the Confederate army, had offered his 
services to the Confederate Government, but that as 
the Confederate Government had resolved to give 
rank, in prefere nce to officers formerly in the United 
States service according to seniority of rank, they 
could not give to McClellan what he desired, as 
other officers ranked him in seniority; and that 
McClellen, having become offended at this, offered 
his services to the United States. 

In December, 1862, I had occasion to call on Gov- 
ernor Shorter, of Alabama, who was then so- 
journing at the Huntsville Hotel, Huntsville, Alaba- 
ma. Governor Shorter introduced me to General 
Wat son, who was present. The General recognized 
me immediately. And, as the Governor resumed a 
conversation with another person in the room, I 
while in conversation with the Ge neral, had occasion 
to refer to our trip to Mobile ; and I purposely 
brought about the conversation in reference to Gen- 
eral McClellan, and General Watson reiterated the 
statement he had previously made in regard to 
McClellan. 

In regard to Clement L. Vallandigham, the Ohio 
traitor, I will say that during ghis sojourn at Rich- 
mond, he was repeatedly closeted with Jeff. Davis, 





which faithfully adheres to those principles, even in 
the support of a candidate who would not, under! 
ordinary circumstances, be our first choice. We | 
hold principles to be above men, and politics to be 
a business in which prudence, calculation and con- 
cession in minor maters are as necessary as in any 
of the ordinary pursuits among men. Our friends, ' 
to whom we allude, appeared to think differently. 
They concluded that the better policy to reach the | 
ends sought alike by them and ourselves was tosep- 
arate themselves from the Union party, and set up | 
an independent organization of their own. Be- | 
cause we declined going into this enterprise, we in- | 
curred the displeasure of the projectors of the new | 
party, who reside numerously in our midst. This | 
is a matter which has given us but little uneasiness. | 


| 
| 
1 





tel for the exchange of naval prisoners provides for-all 
on each side, and that nothing is said in it about the 
race or color of prisoners. The Navy Department 
therefore expects that colored seamen will be ex- 
changed the same as whites. Some other parties be- 


negroes. It is known that they are pursuing the 
same course relative to runaway slaves captured on 
vessels as when captured on land, advertising them, 
giving them up to owners if any appear, and selling 
them for charges if no owners are found. 

If no specification including negroes is found in the 
terms of the instrument above referred to, and if no 
nother requisition on the part of our Government 
demands just and eqnal treatment for this class of our 
defenders, it can hardly be expected that they will be 
made subjects of exchange by a party fighting for 
slavery. Justice to the colored soldiers and sail-rs 
certainly requires at least the effort to protest them, 
and that without regard to their previous condition 
as slave or free ; unless, indeed, the duty to the ex- 
slave be regarded as specially imperative in its re- 
qurement.—c. K. w. 


PROSCRIPTION AT WASHINGTON. 


Wasurinearton, (D. C.) Oct. 5, 1864. 

Editor of the Liberator :—I wish to correct a state- 
ment which I see going the rounds of the Northern 
press, and the substance of which appeared in the 
Liberator of last week, in paragraph 14th of the “ Ad- 
dress of the Union and Emancipation Society of 
Manchester,” England—which is, that “the equality 
of the negro is recognized “in the public conveyances 
of the District of Columbia.” ‘This is true in law, 
but not in fact. There is scarcely a day that passes, 
during which negroes of this District are not most 
wantonly outraged in this respect. In a large num- 
ber of the cars they are only permitted to stand up on 
the outside, in front with the driver. I have seen, 
more than once, colored soldiers put off, who had 
managed to get on by being in a crowd of white men, 
with the expression no d—d nigger rides on this car.’’ 
I saw, one evening, a woman put off, through suspi- 
cion that she was colored. She was so nearly white 
that the conductor asked her if she was colored, and 
if so, she must get off. She refused to answer, and 
on that account it was taken for granted that she had 
African blood in her veins, and she was ejected. I 
am on the cars almost every day from Williard’s to 
6th street, and I speak from what occurs under my 
own observation. J. B. M. 
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GENERAL FREMONT. 


Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Str—I am not quite willing to read the re- 
flections upon General Fremont in the last Liberator, 
without offering a word of comment, especially upon 
the imputation of his being influenced by “ private 
griefs,” by a “soured mind” anda “jaundiced vis- 
ion,” in his censure of the administration. I am the 
less in love with such imputations, when used in the 
place of argument, from having seen, in a late num- 
ber of the Nationat Magazine, the same terms applied 
to the Editor of the Liberator, in accounting for his 
former censures of the priesthood. I was not much 
surprised to see such arguments in a theological mag- 
azine when speaking of reformers; but I think it has 
not been the custom of the Liberator to impute base 
motives where just and honorable ones may fairly be 
allowed, and I think that General Fremont’s magnan- 
imous antecedents entitle him to the Liberqgor’s usual 
courtesy and equity. If all who condemn or bitterly 
deplore President Lincoln’s blunders and short com: 
ings are to be set down as “soured ” and “ jaun- 
diced,” many of the friends of the Liberator must 
share the censure,—including Mr. Smith, whom you 
so eloquently and justly praise. 

In the present crisis, it may be a wise policy to 
keep out of sight damaging facts, and General Fre- 
mont may not have been sufficiently cautious in pro- 
claiming the failures of the administration. Yet that 
he spoke the truth must be well known to all who 
have read the Liberator for the past three years. It 








lieve, however, that the rebels will not give up the | 


True, we regretted that any difference of opinion } 
| should arise between ourselves and any others with | 
whom we harmonized in principle, but we were | 
| willing to leave to time the decision of the question | 
whether we or they were right. That decision, we | 
| think, has now been pretty definitely made. i 
| Our Radical friends, differing with us, supposed | 
| the Fremont movement to be a practicable scheme. | 
We thought otherwise. To us it was visionary and | 
hopeless from the outset. The support upon which | 
| its advocates placed their expectation of strength | 
| Was one in which we had no confidence. We al- | 
lude, of course, to the Democratic party, from | 
which General Fremont himself said he anticipated | 

| receiving “ the largest contingent ” of his¥ollowers, | 
and tg which the Fremont leaders all over the coun- 
| try did not disguise that they looked for help. We 
{could discover no wisdom in looking to enemies for 
| the assistance which could be alone consistently de- 
|} manded of friends. The result has certainly justi- 
fied our premonition. Those Democrats who came | 
into the Fremont movement did so merely to betray | 
it. And with the failure of the Democratic reliance, | 
i 


Fremontism itself has become a failure. | 
And _ yet, building their anticipations of a great | 
party upon the hope of an alliance with politicians | 
whom we and they have long opposed, we were up-| 
braided and denounced by Fremont men, because | 
we would not unite with them in deserting the par- | 
ty with which we have long co-operated. Time | 
° A . | 
has pricked the bubble which we refused to follow, | 
and exposed its emptiness. We impute honesty of! 
purpose to the majority of those who have been | 
misled into its pursuit, and are, therefore, not dis- | 
posed to retaliate, as we might, if so inclined, in the | 
harsh terms they have so freely indulged towards 
us. But at the same time we must be indulged in | 
saying that the leaders in the Fremont movement | 
have displayed neither remarkable sagacity nor a | 
commendable liberality. A portion of them have | 
been honest enthusiasts, who have set up their own 
judgments against all the world; and the balance, 
politicians and adventurers, who had personal ends 
to accomplish, and mounted Fremontism as they 
would any other passing wave which might bear | 
them to the goal they sought. The great mass of | 
Fremonters, like the bulk of all other parties, have | 
honestly been led by those in whom they had confi- 
dence, and with whom the blame principally lies. 
But as the Fremont movement has proved to be what 
we pronounced it from the first, inconsiderate and chi- 
merical, it is certainly to be hoped that all who have 
been deceived by it will in consequence value prin- 
i none the less, and make haste to put * 
selves in line with those who are laboring in the 
only practicable mode to make the principle a suc- 
cess.— Missouri Democrat. 


Se 


AN EXTRAORDINARY REVELATION 
Concerning McClellan and Pendleton. 


As regards the statements contained in the here- 
with appended letter, (says the Philadelphia A meri- 
can and Gazette, Sept. 16.) we have no knowledge of 
our own, and can only say that the writer, Emile 
Bourlier, was for some time in the service of the | 
United States War Department. He is no empty | 
talker; therefore what he say she derived from the 
sources mentioned inhis letter; and that these things 
are universally asserted and believed at the South, 
there is an abundance of concurrent testimony : 


GENTLEMEN: I am in possession of your note, 
in which you ask me if I remember having made 
certain assertions at the rooms of the National Union 
Club in January last, on my return from the 
rebel lines, in regard to General George B. 
McClellan and Clement L. Vallandigham, and de- 
siring to know if 1 would reiterate said statement. 
recollect perfectly well having made certain 
statements in regard to the two persons named, and 
in presence of several members of the Club. 

In response to your inquiry, if I would repeat 
said statement, I will answer you by saying: First 
—That while the battle before Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1862, was still progressing, and immediately after 
General McClellan bad fallen back from before that 
city, in company with a friend, an officer in the 
rebel service, who was prevented from joining bis 
command in the fight in question, on account of a 
wourd reeeived at the battle of Seven Pines, and, 
being provided with a special permit from the War 
Department at Richmond, I visited the fortifications 
around Richmond, and advanced to a distance of 
about two miles north of the city, where we met 
Colonel Gayle of the 12th Alabama (rebel) regi- 
ment, who was a particular friend of the officer in 








is nota sufficient defence to say that the nation has 


whose company I was; also Lieutenant Colonel 


— Boston Journal. 


Judah P. Benjamin, the rebel Secretary of State, 

During my visit to Richmond at that epoch, I 
learned from reliable sources (rebel officials) that 
this Ohio traitor had pledged his word to the rebel au- 
thorities that if the Democratic party at the North 
succeeded in electing their candidate at the next 
Presidential election, he would use all his influence to 
obtain peace on the basis of a recognition of the Con- 
federate States as a separate and independent govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, during my stay at Richmond, having 
called on Mr. Benjamin, the Secretary of State, 


with a view to obtain an interview on business of a | 


private character, I was told by an official in attend- 
ance at the Department of State—who, of course, 


believed me to be a loyal Confederate—that it was | 


uncertain when I could chance to see Mr. Benjamin, 
and that as the visitor of Mr. Benjamin was Mr. 
Vallandigham, whom this official styled the * Ohio 
refugee,” the conference might be protracted to a 
late hour. On that day, altho zh I waited until af 
ter the hour for transacting bu-iness at that depart- 
ment, I did not get to see Mr. Benjamin. 

At that time, divers were the rumors in private 
circles among the rebels that Vallandigham had 
pledged himself to the confederate cause. Of this 
the War Department at Washington was informed 
in a report made by me and other government 
agents. 

Great were the expectations of the rebels during 
my last visit within their lines, if this Vallandighain 
faction succeeded in electing their candidate to the 
Presidency. 

Let it be remembered that this Vallandigham 
faction are the men who seek to elect George B. 
McClellan to an office which none but loyal men 
should fill. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
EMILE BOURLIER. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14, 1864, 


To the members of the National Union Club, 
Philadelphia. 





A short time ago, several of the McClellan presses 
were affecting to rejoice over the withdrawal of the 
Wood and Vallandigham faction from the support 
of their candidate. 
capital of the Republicans was thus wasted, and that 


for every ultra peace voter they lost, they would | 


gain two conservatives. But since then, the peace 
leaders have paid General McClellan the compliment 
of considering his acceptance letter asa mere polit- 
ical bulletin, which he would be ready enough to re- 
pudiate if elected President, and so they have con- 
cluded to stick by him. Vallandigham, it is said, is 
going to take the stump for “ Little Mac,” influenced 
by the promise of a seat in his cabinet; Fernando 
Wood has already done so; Voorhees has written a 
letter in favor of the ticket, and the whole ultra 

eace faction will probably follow these leaders. 


Mr. Fuller of Michigan, who pronounced ours to 
be “an unholy cause,” wivote for McClellan. 
Mr. Sanderson of Pennsylvania, who thought 
“ this infernal war should stop,” will vote for McClel- 


an. 

Mr. Burr of New Jersey, who declared that “ the 
South could not honorably lay down her arms,” and 
who “prayed God that the rebels might never be 
conquered,” will vote for McClellan. 

Mr. Dean of Iowa, who asserted that although the 
war had “ failed, failed, FALED, FAILED,” yet 
“the monster usurper wanted more men for his 
slanghter pens,” will vote for McClellan. 

Mr. Curtis of New York, who sa‘d that any man 
who would continue the present war was worse than 
Satan himself, will vote for McClellan. — 

Capt. Kuntz, of Pennsylvania, who said that rath- 
er than that the present state of affairs should last, 
“we must put our foot on the tyrant’s neck ”"—mean- 
ing President Lincoln, of whom he said, “ D—n him 
and his miserable followers ”—will vote, nay, he says: 
« | should like to see the novle George B. McClellan 
as President.” : 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois, who, speaking of war 
Democrats, told his Chicago friends they must “ damn 
them to eternal infamy,” will vote for McClel- 


an. 

. Mr. Mahoney of Jowa, who declared that if the 
rebels would not come again into our Union circle, 
he was “in favor of going to them,” will vote for 
McClellan. : 

Mr. Reed of Indiana, who advised his hearers to 
« shoot down éhose who would enforce the draft,” 
will vote for McClellan. : 

The rebels in arms against the Union. and the Con- 
stitution cannot vote for McClellan, but according to 
their organs. at Richmond, Charleston, Mobile and 
Savannah, they can and will fight for him, in fight- 
ing agairst the Government of the United States, 
and slaying our gallant brethren in the field—one of 
these ogans boasting as follows : 

« The influence of the South, more powerful in the 
shock of battle than when throwing her minority vote 
in as electoral college, will be cast in favor of @fcClellan 
by ‘his indirect yet efficacious means.” 


Such are some of the friends of McClellan as the 


yominee of the Chicago Convention. How do loyal 
men, “ without distinction of party,” like the list ? 


James A. Seddon, the rebel Secretary of War, and | 


They declared that much of the | to a place higher up the Valley (cheers,) to four 


|In what a variety of ways do they manifest it! 


} ic re inates above all others, it is be ‘ 
t may be assumed, therefore, that— | which predominates above ers, it is to be able 


dency of that lady (?) who steps off the sidewalk in- 


stripes ? 


vote for Abraham Lincoln, the 
they could, vote for George B. 
would Quantrell vote, if he could? How Holtz- 
claw? How every 
For George B. McClellan. 


voters or sympathies of all the traitors, spies, guer- 
rillas, bushwhackers and horse-thieves in the coun- 
try must have special claims upon the affection of 
the veteran soldiers of the Union ! 


(Laughter.) Ah, me! is there in all history so 
| melancholy a failure as that of Gen. McClellan ? 
| (Voices, * No, no, no.”) What is there of bis ca- 
jreer but this one tragedy of five acts? Act L— 
| Held in check six months by one quarter of bis 
force : advances and finds wooden guns, but no foe. 
| Act 1.—Halts a whole month with more than 100,- 
/ 000 men before 7,611 men at Yorktown. Act IIL. 
—After the battle of Williamsburg, allows his army 
to remain five days on the battle field while the 
enemy retreat; then a week on the Pamunkey at 


then stands astride the Chickahominy, waizing for it 
to rise. Act 1V.—Retreats while even victorious 
with his four Generals, the head-boards of our dead 
being scattered over almost every rod of the retreat- 
ing path of the army. Act V.—Stands with folded 
arms while Pope is slaughtered at Bull Run. (Loud 
applause.) What else is there in the campaign of 
this man before or after ? 

Said a member of the Cabinet to me at the time 
of the retreat of Gen. Pope: “ Three days ago 
Gen. McClellan was ordered to send your corps (the 
6th) to the relief of Pope, but he has not obeyed 
the order yet. I believe he wants Pope to be de- 
feated.” in the course of twenty-four hours the 
|corps had marched. ‘oo sick to ride on horse- 
| back, I followed, riding all night for the purpose. 
| Remembering this conversation, and remembering 
the Pennsylvania campaign, I bad sad forebodings. 
That splended Corps, the fightng 6th, that Corps 
marched to the vicinity of the field of battle, and 
there under the orders of somebody, stood with fold- 
ed arms and fired not a shot in that disastrous fight, 
and upon the field the miserable John Fitz Porter 
refused to obey orders, and Pope’s Army was defeat- 
ed. I ask what else is there in the career of this 
man to fit him for a candidate for the Presidency. 
He is now trying his hand at a farce, and is now wave 
ing in his hand the most beautiful of white feathers, 
| (cheers) and his colleague is clothed in the white 
| robes of peace; but if you look a little more closely 
| you will find under the white robes a girdle of 
| snakes, and in his left hand is a scroll, and on. it 
written ; “ Charter of the Knights of the Golden 
) Circle. A Western Confederacy, a Northern Rev- 
| olution, success at the polls, or a free fight.” And 
| who are these two characters ? The latter the per- 
| sonification of pugnacious peace—Pendleton (hiss- 
}es); and the former the personification of peacetul 
| war—MecClellan. (Hisses.) And now the play be- 
| gins, and the chief turns to his subordinate and says: 
| ° 
| “Tam the greatest General of the age, you know ; 

(laughter) 

ut the war isa failure, I found it so: 
| cheers,) 
| And even the gunboat I'd leave to its fate 
| For a ride on the poop of the ship of State. (Cheers. ) 
| At the stem still Grant holds the old ship fast, 
| And Farragut stands at the mizzen mast: (cheers,) 
| And a quick, live form is sentry on board, 

And the torecastle ’s guarded by Sherman’s sword. 
(Cheers.) 

I have it, oh Pen. I see what to do, 

We'll get up a raffle and swindle the crew : 

Throw dice that are loaded, tell truths or tell lies, 

Anything, anything, to snatch but the prize 

That we, thimble riggers, know how to play for : 

So you talk of peace, and I'll talk of war.” (Cheers.) 





(laughter and 


Was ever such a spectacle presented before, even 
in time of peace, much less than of war. You 
cry “ Watchman, what of the night?” I answer, 
“ The elections are going all right.” Vermont, Maine, 
Mobile, and that immense bomb from Atlanta have 
| fallen on the Copperhead camps, as the fires fell on 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and even in the Shenandoah 
| Valley, the Democrats have adjourned their meeting 





| o'vlock in the afternoon ; and, unkindest cut of all, 
the Secretary of War telegraphs the news up to 
Horatio Seymour. 

ae 


COPPERHEAD AFFECTION FOR THE PRI- 
VATE SOLDIERY, 


The devoted love of the “ Peace Democracy ” for 
the enlisted men of the army, in especial contradis- 
tinction to the * shoulder-straps,” is truly touching. 





If there is ove desire on the part of the soldiers 


| to feel in their hearts that the cause in which they 
j are fighting is a just one. Behold how the Copper- 
heads contribute to this end ! 

If the soldiers were to be consulted in regard to 
the conscription, they would say, “ Draft, draft, 
draft!” for they feel that those who stay at home 
and grumble at the war should be made to bear 
their part. Behold bow the Copperheads favor the 
draft ! 

If the soldiers had their way, they would have 
all guerrillas hang ; and while they would treat as 
honorable enemies prisoners taken in regular uni- 
form and in line of battle, they execrate such crea- 
tures as John Morgan, who stole horses and mur- 
dered peaceable citizens in a civilian’s garb. Be- 
hold how the Copperhead press agree with the 
soldiers of the Union, by eulogizing the late John 
Morgan as a hero! 

If the heavy hand of discipline were to be re- 
moved from the army for a few weeks, the soldiers 
would clean out the Copperhead presses, the Cop- 
perhead orators, and the Copperhead meetings, all 
over the country ; and it is because the Union party is 
opposed to lawlessness and mob rule, that they dis- 
countenanve such procedures, and advocate free 
speech. And yet the traitorous crew of peace 
sneaks, who ought to be immeasurably grateful to 
the Union men for standing between them and tne 
indignant blue-jackets, have the unparalleled effron- 
tery to claim to be the friends of the soldiers ! 

Ask the private soldier who it is that insults the 
flag of the Gaion, and he will tell you at once, it is 
the model Peace Democrat, who swears by George 
B. McClellan. Who is the favorite for the Presi- 


to the mud, rather than walk beneath the stars and 


peninsula and waited for the Chickahominy to rise,” 


the White House while the enemy fortify Richmond ; | 
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It makes no difference whe i a 
ris a party is a soldier himself—yeg i 
difference : it renders him more od;, © this 
American soldier than a motion son ¥0 the t 
would be; for he becomes in his own ~ 
aceeptance of the position, responettie Y big 
guilty of all the contumely, reproach an and 
that the traitorous Copperhead party @ Slander 
is the candidate, has heaped upon the oe be 
army, the flag, and the cause of the Americ ie, 
— Missouri Democrat. a0 Union, 
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COLORED TROOPS, 


We commend the following sensible 
an eye-witness, which we clip from th het 
Transcript, to those who are disturbed ay oto 
perhead sneers over the deserter at Pete ‘ ne ( 
commend them to recall in this ¢ Nea 
patches of yesterday, announcin 
garrison at Dalton, through th 
14th United States colored troops, who. it ; 
“charged the rebels with an impetuos . 1S Stated, 
irresistible,” and the latter “ fled in par Fags ™ 
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BRAVERY OF THE CoLorep Troops 

. ’ ° 8. 

some Copperhead paper feels inclined to sadd] 
late repulse at Petersburg on the colt 
. a © Colored ty 

who (as at Fort Wagner and Port Ha 

formed the storming party, we are enabled Udson ) 

some interesting facts on this point from . 0 give 

letter of an officer who was in the conflict : Private 


“In regard to the bravery of the 
although I have been in upwards of twenty battles 
I never saw so many cases of gallantry Tr , 
ter where we were halted was q perfect 4 be cra. 
pen. Hlad not ‘some one blundered, by daughter. 


e the 


oy 


colored troo 


< . ut 

us up at daylight instead of 8 o'clock ed ~~ 

have been crowned with success, instead Pace 
> A Dein 


cut to pieces by a terrific enfilading 
ly forced from the field in a panic, We h 

trouble in rallying the troops, and movin a hag 
tothe rifle pits; and in one hour after the oad 
had nearly as many men together as were left mn 
hurt. ’ 

I was never under such a terrific fire, and ¢ 

hardly realize how any escaped alive, ne 
was heavy; in the 28th colored, for instanoo. ae 


fire, and final. 


= 4Nnce, com. 

manded by Lieut. Col. Russell, (a Bostonian.) we 
lost seven officers out of eleven, and ninety one 
on 


men out of two hundred and twenty-fo, 
Colonel himself was knocked over ‘senseless fora 
few minutes, by a slight wound in the head. Both 
his color-sergeants and bis color-guards were killed 
Col. Bross, of the 29th, was killed outright, apa 
nearly every one of the officers bit. ’ 
ly equal to Bunker Hill. Col. Ross, of the 31st, joe 
his le: The 28th, 29th, and 30th colored all 
| charged over the works ; climbing up an eart 


Ir, and the 





This was near. 





: ! . “ bwork 
| six feet high, then down intoa ditch, and Up on the 


| other side, all the time under the severest fire ia 
| front and flank. Not being supported, of cours 
| the storming party fell back. I have seen white 
troops run faster than those darkies did, when in 
not half so tight a place. Our brigade lost buy 
thirty-six prisoners, all cut off atter leaving the 
‘crater.’ My faith in colored troops is not abated 
one jot.”—Louisville Daily Press. 





The fall in the price of gold is the happy result 
of the great victories achieved by Sherman and 
Sheridan at Atlanta and in the Shenandoah Valley, 
As gold tumbles, down goes the price of everything 
with it, much to the joy of the people, and much to 
the disgust of the speculators and the copperhead 
politicians, who are at work to make the people be- 
| lieve that the Administration is responsible for the 
| high prices of provisions and clothing. The people 
| should not be deceived and humbugged by sapient 
| orators, and sapient presses, who are striving to ob- 

tain power upon the ruin of the nation. They have 
| appealed to the passions and to the prejadices of the 
people to vote them into office, when it 1s well known 
| that if the people should heed their cry, a state of 
| things would come upon vs far more oppressive than 
| that which we now have to contend with, and which 
| would crush out the life of the nation and the liber- 
ty of the people. The success of McClellan means 
| the success of the South over the North, with an at 
tempt to repudiate the public debt, and to tax the 
North to pay the war debt of the South and for the 
slaves made free by the war; and toestablish amil- 
itary despotism. The liberty of the press and the 
liberty of speech would then disappear, and a mone 
archy be established more despotic than that which 
exists in England or France. We would appeal to 
every laboring man and to every mechanic not tobe 
deceived by the demagogue appeals to them by windy 
| orators about high pricesand perpetual war. The way 
| to avoid perpetual war and bigh prices is to destroy 
| the rebel armies, which Grant, Sheridan, Farragut 
and Sherman are doing most effectually. Every man 

who bolds a Government bond or greenback should 
| vote to make them good. Suppose the Government 
| should fai! to redeem its promises to pay, who would 
| suffer so much as the laboring classes? W ould it not 
enhance the price of living and reduce the price of 
labor ? Is not Jabor better paid now than it ever was 
before, and will not success in the field bring down 
the price of living, as is now being done ¢ There is 
no class so deeply interested in maintaining | ; 
tegrity of the Government as the laboring clas : 
the Government fail, they fail, and their rights rH 
iiberty are gone forever. This is Why the London 
Times and the aristocracy of Great Britain are sx 
ious that McClellan should be elected Present 
Will the people vote to please the nobility of hb 
Britain, or will they_vote to protect themselves me 
no time now fur the people totrifle with achag ye 
They have an important duty to perform . sa 
would protect themselves, which is, to cast the el 
against the men in the ' 








the in- 


free States who would ; 
| them out to such despots as Jefferson Davis = 
Napoleon, and the Tories of England. po 
i the rebellion, restore peace to the l nion, and cow" 
will go the price of living, and down will g be the 
in the free States who, while pretending to 

friends of the people, are secretly plotting | 
struction.— Boston Herald—( War Democrat.) 
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|WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE BLACKS ' 

Hon. Samuel Hooper answered this — 

his speech of last week before the Republi 
Ward Nine, in Boston, as follows: 


To those who ask what is to become 
when slavery is abolished, and who affe 
hersion that the present free States 0 
way be overrun with them, I would ro of free 
report of Mr. Conway, the superinten' wer ~ 
labor in Louisiana, recently made to Genera cast 
on the results of the system. He says, '" ya 
that there are sixty free schools oO as ie 
teachers and eight thousand scholars ; _ +. about 
ber of blacks employed on plantavom ssc 
35,000, of whom about one-fourth <m ont 
hands, receiving wages at eight 7 r het 
besides board, clothing, medical atteD a ne 
ing for their children, and one acre © Poy, 
worth five hundred dollars, to 5 sth pr whole 
wages paid to the laborers, he says, ily paid to 
more remunerative than bas been ordinar rear 
farm hands in the North who work by er be a0 

At the close of the present year vor “s of the 
average of about'fifty dollars due to eae of cotton, 
35,000, in addition to their little wr average to 
corn, sugar, potatoes, &c., which W! ere are 
each more than is due them for 
besides 15,000 of whom he has no re : 
in the citv of New Orleans; making 4 re 
000 blacks there who are work "g 1 
under the educational and labor syste™ 1] probable 
by Gen. Banks in Louisiana. Is it at 4 } ste 
that any of those laborers would be rae among 
leave their occupation at the South to ¢ whic 
us in the cold climate of the North, to ¥ 
are not accustomed, and toa colder bore ? 
the prejudices existing against seh - t « 
opinion, when slavery no longer ex th frow 
there will be two colored men g0 © nes 
to every one that comes North from ther —— 
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George B. McClellan. 

‘oll Gratiot Street Prison in St. Louis, the Irving 
Block in Memphis, Fort, Lafayette, Fort Warren, or 
Fort McHenry, and while the guard will invariably 
uarded would, if 
eClellan. How 


errilla and bushwhacker ? 


Surely, the party whose ticket commands the 
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